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Earth Garden Building Book ORDER Now 
by Bob Rich and Keith Smith FOR MAY 
$49.95 inc GST eid 


Here it is — the long-awaited brand new iT fe: 
edition of the all-time classic Australian owner /~ > NIN 
builder’s bible. A new chapter on strawbale 

building by John Glassford accompanies the 

revisions and updates by Earth Garden 
magazine's long-standing natural building 
expert Bob Rich and founding Earth Garden 
co-publisher, Keith Smith. For the many 
hundreds of book club members who've 
sought this book since the previous edition 
went out of print a couple of years ago, the 
long wait is over from May. Learn how to 
design and build your own natural home 
from mudbrick, stone, timber or strawbale. 
includes mountains of practical building 
advice, techniques, sources, and 
encouragement. 328 pages. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

Order your copy of THE EARTH GARDEN BUILDING BOOK by 31 May 
2005 and receive your FREE copy of ‘The Mudbrick Adventure’ worth 
$19.95 — this is the classic hands-on, fully illustrated guide to building 
a mudbrick home (helpful for any kind of natural building program). 
This book includes a fold out, Al-sized full house plan and details every 
cent Andrew spent on his entire house project. 
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Your Brick Oven 
Russell Jeavons 
$29.95 inc GST 
At last! An Australian guide to 
building the ultimate brick oven 
— and modern recipes that reflect 
the natural and multicultural 
tastes Australians have 
developed. The author — a 
successful brick oven restaurateur 
shows with clear line A 
drawings and simple instructions $ 
how to collect the materials and 
build your own brick oven for 
those magical nights when you 
can cook up a storm and not 
be tied to your kitchen stove. 
Don't just cook (heavenly) pizza 
— what about Turkish pide, 
roasts, bread, fish or cakes? A 
Good Lifer’s must-have. 84 pages. 
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Soap Naturally 

Patricia Garzena & Marina Tadiello 

$39.95 inc GST 

This massive book describes all the ingredients, 
K) methods and recipes for making your own natural 
handmade soap. Making soap is a fun and creative 
adventure, where 
traditional craft 
methods foster an 
ethical and healthy 
way of life. If you 
can cook, you can 
make soap, and 
the book covers 
all topics you can 
imagine. The 
step by step 
photos make the 
comprehensive 
range of soap 
recipes seem 
easy and fun. 
336 pages and 
8 pages of 
colour photos. 


The Earth Garden Water Book 
$19.95 inc GST 
AVAILABLE NOW 
FROM NEWSAGENTS, 
BOOKSHOPS, OR 
DIRECT FROM THE 
GOOD LIFE BOOK 
CLUB. 

Build or buy your own 
water-saving systems: 
e Greywater Recycling 
e Composting Toilets 
e Mini Sewage Plants 
e Rainwater Tanks, 
Diverters & more 

128 PAGES, LARGE 
FORMAT B&W WITH 
MORE THAN 100 
PHOTOS AND LINE 
DRAWINGS OF 
WATER-SAVING DESIGNS, products, and 

‘make your own’ water-saving systems. Published by Earth 
Garden Books. 


The Earth Garden 
WATER BOOK 


MEMBERSHIP HOTLINE: Phone (03) 5424 1814 
TO RECEIVE YOUR FREE CATALOGUE OR TO ORDER 


Front Cover: Gotcha! For several years mudbrick home owners 
have been muttering darkly that new home energy rating 
software, like FirstRate and NatHERS, unfairly downgrades 
mudbrick homes, yet gives energy-guzzling, air-conditioned, 
brick veneer mansions the five-star treatment. Now environment 
campaigner and architect, Marcus Ward, has proven what 
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many have long suspected: the software is totally whacky. 
Read his fascinating exposé starting on page 14. 


Back Cover: Angie Laussel and Sue Hackney of North 
Drummond in central Victoria live in this superb energy- 
efficient mudbrick home designed by Marcus Ward. Yet it 
rates only two stars according to national energy rating 
software. See page 14. 
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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the autumn issue of Earth Garden. This 
issue’s loaded with heaps of articles from some of Australia’s most 
committed and enthusiastic writers and it’s a pleasure to be able to 
present them to you. 

Just a minute ago, my 12 year old son, Harry, dropped by 
my office to check on the spelling of a pseudo Latin saying that 
tickled his fancy: “Nil Carborundum Bastardorum’ was how I 
inherited the saying, but a variation we found on the internet today 
was: “Illegitimi Carborundum Bastardum”. Either way we had a 
little chuckle before I showed Harry the picture Jill Redwood had 
just emailed me of a tuckered-out wwoofer, Jo, snoozing in a 
barrow after some healthy exertion on Jill’s farm. We had a laugh 
and Harry’s little visit gave me a fresh burst of energy to attack my 
work. 

He was feeling chirpy because he’d just been hunting white 
cabbage moths in our vegie garden. Lots of kids hunt for cabbage 
moths, and when my eldest boy, Tane, was about four, he used a 
butterfly net and I paid him one cent per moth — quite an effective 
form of natural pest control till your four year old gets bored. 

But Harry’s methods are different — in fact most people 
who’ ve met Harry probably think lots of his methods are a little 
different: Harry was using his stock whip to ‘crack’ the cabbage 
moths out of the air, and his home-taught, pinpoint accuracy with 
the stock whip netted him eight moths in a minute or so. 

So anytime you fear that Australians aren’t different, that 
we’ve just become a clone of the US or Britain, think about 
cracking cabbage moths with stock whips. 

We’ve had a rather tumultuous couple of months at home 
because we’ ve been flat out moving house for the first time in our 
married life. All the children have grown up in our big old relocated 


BUY BACK COPIES, HELP TSUNAMI VICTIMS 
As part of doing our bit to help victims of the Boxing Day 
Tsunami, throughout 2005 Earth Garden will be holding 
monthly silent auctions of full sets of back copies of the 
magazine — at greatly reduced prices. Two-thirds of all money 
raised will be donated to Oxfam Australia’s appeal to help 
rebuild communities in the region. To support this cause and to 
buy a full set of back copies at never to be repeated prices, visit 
the Earth Garden website anytime after 10 March at 
www.earthgarden.com.au, and follow the links. A full set of all 
available back copies of the magazine (around | 18 issues, dating 
back to and including EG 1 in 1972) normally costs $385 plus 
$16 postage but we will be selling ‘The Lot’ at massively 
reduced prices. Buy one of these sets and it’s a win-win. 

If you really can’t get to the local library to access the 
internet and post your silent bid online, we’ Il accept written bids 
to PO Box 2 Trentham, Victoria, 3458. Decide what you think 
a full set of back copies is worth (remember: two-thirds of your 
money is a donation to the tsunami victims), post your bid on our 
website, and at the end of each month, winners will be notified. 
You then pay for your winning bid, and we post you ‘The Lot’. 


Beyond lhe Bitumen 


weatherboard house that looks, sounds and feels like the one in Tim 
Winton’s Cloudstreet. We've temporarily moved into town to a 
house on a one acre paddock while we design and build our dream 
strawbale, energy-efficient home at our tree farm up the road. 

So establishing a temporary vegie garden assumed urgent 
proportions as spring turned into summer and we’re only too well 
aware that the growing season in our cold part of central Victoria 
is very short. Our giant Russian sunflowers are now competing 
with the sweet corn for height, we’ re picking salad vegies every day 
and Bertie is working hard on creating a continuous supply of 
carrots. 

Getting the vegie garden established has been a very 
satisfying part of moving house — it’s helped balance out our slight 
sadness at leaving home after so many happy years there. I say only 
slight sadness because in the past couple of years Judith and I have 
come to appreciate (although we're not Buddhists) the Buddhist 
notion that the only thing permanent in life is impermanence. If we 
set ourselves up to believe that nothing in life will ever change, 
we’ re only setting ourselves up for misery when things inevitably 
do change, loved ones die, jobs disappear, or we need to move 
house. 

Moving house has had many positives: we’ ve given away 
or sold mountains of things we’d collected over the years and never 
used: old building materials, broken bits of furniture we’d never 
found time to restore, collections of things we'd los®interest in, and 
even just reasonable quality clothes and household goods that we 
simply didn’t need cluttering up our lives and home, but had never 
reviewed. 

Barry Traill came to visit one time a few years ago and said: 
“Gees you guys have a lot of stuff.” We’d replied, “Oh, not really? 
but now we know he was being polite and understated! Constant 
runs to the op shop, the tip and the local auction house have left us 
mentally unburdened, and keen to get on with other things in life. 

I feel slightly guilty and a little sorry for the poor op shop 
volunteers who must have started fearing to look on their verandah 
for the next mountain of donations from the Grays. All that sorting 
and pricing! We’ ve already started hearing tales from locals raving 
about the bargains they’ve had at the local oppie: “19 records in 
perfect condition — including Simon & Garfunkel and Carol King 
— all for $5!” 

“Is that right?” I mutter, and artfully change the subject. 

Jill Redwood is about the best tip rat I know and I’ve asked 
her to write us an article some time about her approach to tip ratting. 
Just how do you decide if something’s worth taking home from the 
tip? Will it just clutter up your shed or yard for years to come, or 
will you genuinely turn it into something useful? How do you 
weigh up these conflicting thoughts in the heat of the moment when 
you’ re at a clearing sale, garage sale or the tip? Stay tuned for that 
one — I’m looking forward to learning a strategy myself! 

I hope you enjoy this autumn in your garden, and I hope that 
this Earth Garden stays in your home library and doesn’t end up 
recycled at the tip. 

Happy reading, 


Se 


~ Earth People 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please 
keep them concise. This issue we’re giving away to our favorite letter writer a copy of 


Arnhem Land Earth Gardeners 
Hi everyone, 

This is Lorraine from Elcho Island, 
East Arnhem Land. There are a few Earth 
Garden people up here . . . they saw the 
cover of the envelope and before I got out of 
the staffroom (I’m a teacher), | had four 
requests to borrow the magazine before I 
leave. Yes, we are leaving after two years. 
My husband finds it too hot and humid up 
here. So, we are off to our block in Tasmania 
(we bought it five years ago, when we were 
on holiday from Perth). 

Lorraine Hill, Winnellie, NT. 


Essential reading in Mundijong 
Dear editor, 

I would like to commend yourselves 
fora very interesting and informative publi- 
cation that knocks the spots off the rest!! 
The content has a good cross section of 
interest and some of your hints and tips are 
great, especially the chook ones for myself. 
Also as my wife and I are new to living ona 
bush block, this publication has now be- 
come essential reading. 

David Brown, Mundijong, WA. 


Mt Morgan wattle seeds 
inedible? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

As subscribers to your magazine, my 
husband and I read every issue cover to 
cover several times. I loved the editorial 
(Beyond The Bitumen) in EG 128 because it 
is so ‘us’. We purchased our house after 
research into growth areas, have made lim- 
ited renovations, constructed a native gar- 
den and plan on selling in about six months 
time. The money we have made has pur- 
chased our ‘dream block’. Yes, we cur- 
rently own a large mortgage, but we have 
our dreams (and EG to sustain them). 
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The House That Jackie Built. 


Just a word in response to Jackie. 


French’s article in EG 130 regarding edible 
wattle seed: there are numerous species of 
wattle that set edible seed. According to the 


CSIRO publication Edible Wattle Seeds of 


Southern Australia, there are over 40 spe- 
cies of edible seeds. Mt Morgan Wattle 
(acacia podalyriifolia) is not listed as ed- 
ible. The booklet is available to order from 
CSIRO Publishing for interested readers. 
Thanks also for the Fireside Special — our 
purchase of back issues was an educational 
way to waste winter nights. 

Emily, Vic. 


Small water pumping 
Dear EG folk, 

I wish to pump water from a dam up to 
a small water tank (using a solar panel and a 
small pump). The tank will be about four to 
five metres above the dam level and I only 
require a rate of two to three litres an hour. 
Quite small! Please could any readers ad- 
vise who would be the most useful retail 
outlet in Australia. I know there isa German 
“piston type’ pump but can find no refer- 
ence. A small wind driven pump system 
would also suffice. 
John Spencer, Kings Cross, NSW. 


Dear John, 
I suggest you contact Oasis Windmills 
at Dookie in Victoria on (03) 5828 6452. 
Their small windmill pumps are affordable 
and efficient and may be just the ticket. 
—Alan. 


Regular contributors popular 
To everyone at ‘Earth Garden’, 

Thank you for another year of wonder- 
ful reading. I have bought the magazine for 
many years now, both in Canberra and Syd- 
ney and have put many ideas into practice in 
the garden. The results have been an accu- 


mulation of great soil and delicious vegeta- 
bles and prolific fruits. There has also been 
sufficient for bandicoots, rabbits, birds, bats 
and a host of others. They take theirs first. 

All the articles I enjoy, and it is like 
keeping up with our extended family of 
Keith and Irene and Alan and Judith, other 
earth people, Alanna and Jackie, Jill, Gary 
and Liz Ingham, Colin, Barry and other 
regular and one-off contributors. We look 
forward to each edition and read it from 
cover to cover and reread the old copies. 
Sue Tighe, Liverpool, NSW. 


Metters stove advice needed 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I have recently bought a small cottage 
near Heathcote, Victoria, which has both a 
wood stove and a wood fuelled hot water 
system. The stove is a Metters No 4 and the 
hot water heater is also a Metters. I would 
like to utilise both these ‘appliances’ and I 
was wondering whether there is an Earth 
Garden reader who can direct me to where 
I can find out how to use both. Thank you for 
your excellent magazine — I always look 
forward to a new issue. 

Trevor Armstrong, 2/28 Black Street, 
Brighton, Vic, 3186, email: Armstrong_ 
trevor@hotmail.com. 


Dear Trevor, 

If you have no luck from EG readers, 
you're just up the road from the Scandia 
people at Seymour who recondition old 
wood stoves and resell them. They probably 
know more about wood stoves than any 
people I’ve met. 

We bought our 50 year old, recondi- 
tioned ‘Wellstood’ stove from Vic Cassar at 
Scandia many year ago and it’s as good as 
new. Their phone number is (03) 5792 2388. 
Good luck. 

Alan. 


Calling Kingaroy Earth 
Gardeners? 
G’ Day ‘Earth Garden’ people, 

My name is Bryson and my wife is 
Helen, both retired. We live on five acres in 
the hills between Nanango and Kingaroy. 
We grow most of our own vegetables and 
some fruit (all without chemical input). We 
have owned our place for about 15 months, 
but have only lived here for eight months. 
Before settling in we went on an around- 
Australia trip for seven months. Now we are 
back and have been hard at work setting our 
place up as we want it to be. That is, clean 
green and productive, and able to look after 
itself for short periods (still need to get away 
at times). 

Now the main reason for writing is to 
find other like-minded people in our area, as 
we know very few. It would be good to get 
together with others to share ideas, or swap 
or trade produce or just a chat over a cuppa. 
So, if you are like us and would like a couple 
more like-minded friends, give us a call; no 
obligations, only friendship. Please keep it 
clean, green and productive. 

B & H Huddleston, Nanango, Qld (07) 
4164 7292. 


Potato mystery 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I need help! I have just harvested my 
potato crop, and guess what? I didn’t even 
get enough weight-wise to cover the seed I 
planted: 4 kg of seed and 3.5 kg harvested. 
Why? Nice healthy tops, but nothing below 
ground. Why? My wife and I live on a 
permaculture style garden, without the use 
of chemicals. We get a good return on most 
crops for little effort. Our block has a north- 
easterly slope; the soil is red loam and free 
draining. The only addition to the garden is 
mulch of lucerne hay mixed with goat drop- 
pings. (We clean a friend’s goat pens in 
return for free mulch). This mulch is up to 
12 months old before being put on the gar- 
dens. So why can’t we grow spuds? 

We have a bore and drip irrigation 
throughout the garden, so water is no prob- 
lem. Please help! Otherwise we will resort 
to eating shop bought spuds. We have read 
the books and seen the gardening shows on 
TV, but still can’t get spuds to grow. This is 
not our first failure with potatoes. 

B Huddleston, 454 Darleys Estate Road, 
Nanango, Qld. 


Earth floors and wattle and 
daub? 
Hi folks, 

Love your magazine! I would love to 
build a backyard studio from earth materials 
and wonder if you’d have information on 
earth floors and a technical building guide 
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for wattle and daub? Thanks 
Rob, mcdowell@connexus.net.au. 


Dear Rob, 

The most recent article on building an 
earth floor was in EG 119, and you will find a 
little information on wattle and daub in ‘The 


Earth Garden Building Book’, currently out of 


print, but available in most regional libraries, 
and due to be re-released in May this year. 
— Alan. 


Free giant flour sacks 
Hi, 

I work in food manufacturing and we 
receive bulk deliveries of flour in 1 tonne, very 
strong, poly weave sacks with a tie off funnel 


bottom. The sacks are a cube shape roughly . 


160 cm deep and 100 cm wide and there are 
hanging handles on each of the four corners. 
The top is basically one piece with a circular 
drawstring closed opening in the middle of the 
top. The sacks are currently sent to landfill after 
being emptied and this seems an awful waste. 
They are very clean, having only been used for 
the flour. Our factory is located very near the 
intersection of the Hume Highway and West- 
ern Ring Road in the northern suburbs of Mel- 
bourne. If you are willing to come and collect 
the sacks you are welcome to have them for 
nothing. We usually have five sacks a week 
available. Please phone or email to arrange a 
day and time to collect, or to ask us to hold sacks 
for you. 

Claire, (03) 9359 4999 or e-mail: claire@ 
casadellapasta.com.au. 


Limes before TV 
Hello ‘Earth Garden’, 

How very, very sad for the lady in Earth 
People Write EG 130 who measures the suc- 
cess and happiness in her life by the size of her 
television screen. I hope she keeps reading 
your wonderful magazine and is inspired. | 
would choose my favourite lime tree over my 
television any day. Regards 
Linda Stewart, from the EG website 
(www.earthgarden.com.au). 


Paper brick maker 
Dear Maureen & EG, 

Yesterday I had a HomeCare mail order 
catalogue delivered to my letterbox, and al- 
though I usually return it without even looking 
at it, I had a flick through last night, and lo and 
behold they’re selling a paper briquette maker. 
The catalogues are distributed by local people 
who must get some percentage of the proceeds, 
but I’m sure if you ring HomeCare they’ll 
advise you of a local distributor to order 
through. It’s in the latest Xmas catalogue on 
page 97, the code is BRIK and it’s $30. Their 
number is 1300 306 306. Cheers, 

Caroline & Mark, Broadford, Victoria, 3658. 


Gary Thomas’s writing 
appreciated 
Hi Alan, 

Just bought The Earth Garden 
Water Book. It’s great reading. We are 
in the throws of setting up a greywater 
recycling system to fit in with our bud- 
ding permaculture system. I really en- 


joy the Spade to Blade articles too. I’m 


trying to improve my food preparation 
abilities. Can you publish previous ar- 
ticles in a book form please? Gary’s 
articles seem like discussions with a 
knowledgeable friend — I just wish I 
was living closer. | would be always 
over to eat there, or to get some lessons. 
I can really picture what needs to be 
done from his articles. Good on you 
Gary. Also thanks fora great magazine 
to everyone at EG. Regards, 

Bela Beke, Kinglake, Vic. 


Dear Bela, 

IT know what you mean about Gary’s 
writing style — he makes such delicious, 
earthy recipes seem so achievable. 

Alan. 


Brick maker Il 
Dear Alan and Maureeny 

The Centre for Alternative Technol- 
ogy at Machynlleth (pronounced 
Mu-hunk-leth) in Wales, has “The 
Logmaker’ in their mail order catalogue. 
You can view it at www.cat.org.uk click 
on green shop and search for logmaker. 

The description in the catalogue 
says: “Free heat from old newspapers. 
Easy to use . . . just thoroughly soak 
paper, place into the mould and squeeze. 
Dry ina well-ventilated area and you will 
have a log that will burn as well as wood. 
Made in Britain.” They deliver overseas. 
Hope this is what you were looking for. 
All the best 
Liz Garson, email: liz.garson@ gmail. 
com. 


Mission being accomplished? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

You, and all the people involved, 
are doing a great job with the magazine. 
It really strikes a chord with me. Your 
“mission statement’ on the editorial page 
is spot on with what you produce. 
Suzanne Oclsen, Richmond River, NSW. 


Weekend hippy 
Hi EG editors, 

Just a little note to say that the 
Weekend Hippy column ts a favourite. 
We just love Liz’s style of writing and 
her genuine passion for the environment. 
It strikes a chord. Her wit and insight 
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really add a spark to the magazine. Glad you 
found her. 

Mossy and Ked, House Yard Flat, 
‘Keedah’, email: <keedah@bigpond. 
com>. 


Dear Mossy and Ked, 

We're glad we ‘found’ Liz too. Even 
though Liz and I have been fellow forest 
campaigners for many years, until recently 
Thad no idea she was such a talented writer. 
Sometimes life’s jewels are right under your 
nose! 

—Alan. 


Home air conditioning ideas? 
Hello ‘Earth Garden’, 

I would like to know if there are any 
owner built home air conditioning systems 
out there, for instance circulating water 
through rocks under my house and drawing 
the cool air into the house through floor 
vents. Surely some bright person must have 
done this? 

Vaughan, email: gloriame@bigpond. 
net.au. 


Bread making tips 
G'day fellow Earth Gardeners, 

l'm a recently new addition to the alter- 
native sustainable lifestyle culture, having 
only begun reading Earth Garden six issues 
agoand have enjoyed — no devoured — with 
much relish the info contained therein. I 
particularly identify with Alan’s Beyond the 
Bitumen, as | married late (at 38 years) and 
now have two gorgeous daughters, both un- 
der five. A sincere thank you to all contribu- 
tors who make EG such a fabulously worth- 
while read. I thoroughly enjoy the ongoing 
learning curve found within its pages. 

Now for a contribution of my own if I 
may. For those folks who enjoy making 
their own bread. 

1. Try replacing a portion of your tepid 
water with the liquid from an average 825g 
tin of canned fruit in natural juice, such as 
peaches, apricots, pears, two fruits or simi- 
lar. The natural juice and a dessertspoon of 
honey reduce the amount of sugar needed 
for yeast activation, naturally include all the 
goodies found in it, and imbue a delicate, 
novel, aromatic flavour to the finished prod- 
uct. Not pineapple juice though: it’s high 
acidity kills the yeast. 

2. When hand kneading and proving 
your dough, do so thrice over with the first 
two provings done in a warm, moist oven 
(turned off) until doubled in size, with the 
third proving done slowly in a warm spot at 
room temperature. This achieves similar 
results to the bought stuff and helps the 
bread retain its shape during slicing. Warm- 
est regards to all! 

Craig Beasy, Mildura, Vic. 
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Organic chicken feed 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

In the September-November 2004 issue 
on page 69 someone was after organic chicken 
feed (Jayne M, twiggy3@ihug.com.au). 
Could you pass on this information: 
contact details — Allan 0427 230 152 (city 
or country), or Lynda 0429 340 622 (City/ 
Brisbane). 

Inese Edwards, Qld. 


Carob clarifications 
G'day, Alan (and all), 

At last, we have escaped from the mad- 
ness of the USA and are safely back home in 
NZ — thank goodness! In EG 130 (on page 
four) Joanne Cause writes about ‘carob 
beans’. My understanding is that carob 
powder (the carob we use in food and drinks) 
is made from the pod with the seeds re- 
moved. The beans (seeds) are sometimes 
processed to make a commercial gum/thick- 
ener. Remove the beans from the pods, then 
lightly roast the pods (mostly to dry them 
thoroughly) and grind them to a powder. 
Enjoy! Best regards to all, 

Bob Jones & family, Waiotehue 
Orchards, Broadwood, New Zealand, 
email: waiotehue.orchards@iname.com. 


Septic tank book available 
Dear team at ‘Earth Garden’, 

After buying your magazines most of 
my married life, | write to thank you once 
again for the power of information that you 
have in your magazines. I want to find a 
home for a fantastic book that was given to 
me about building septic systems in the 
1940s. It shows how to make a septic tank 
from bricks and the like, and might help 
someone in their quest for information. If 
anyone would like it, please email me and I 
will gladly send it on free. I only have one, 
and as | have a no water system living in an 
arid region, have no need for it. Thanks. 
Carmel Thannhauser, email: mechanx 
09@hotmail.com. 


Evergreen black walnuts 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

We live at Myalup in WA, in the strip of 
land that runs between Yalgorup National 
Park and the ocean. We are on the protected 
east facing side of the hill overlooking Lake 
Preston. I read about the walnuts and tried to 
contact Josef. Days later I found an old year 
book from the WA Nut and Fruit Tree Asso- 
ciation from 1997. Inside was an advertise- 
ment for Ever Green Walnuts. | contacted the 
lady at Avowest in Carabooda just north of 
Perth and my friend and I purchased 50 seeds 
last winter. We planted each seed into a small 
pot and were astounded at the rate of growth. 

From the seeds planted immediately 


there was a 100 per cent success rate. From 
the other seeds that I planted after six weeks, 
only half have grown. The later planted 
ones have taken three months to grow to the 
same stage as the earlier ones did in three 
weeks. As my friends and I only have an 
acre each with many very old, large tuarts 
we gave many of these plants away. My 
husband and I have planted ten to 15 walnuts 
around our block, mostly around the edge to 
help slow a bushfire if necessary. 

With no fences, kangaroos, pink and 
grey galahs and all the other wildlife, it will be 
interesting to see how they fare over the next 
few years. If they are as hardy as I have read, 
and thrive on little attention, they will be there 
for our daughters to use as they see fit when 
they are grown. | love your magazine. 
Fiona Skilbeck, email: don.skilbeck@ 
optusnet.com.au. 


Absorption trenches from old 
tyres 
Hi all, 

Tam hoping youcan help me. [live next 
to a creek and urgently need to construct 
new absorption trenches for my septic tank 
system. I had seen a story somewhere (years 
ago) about using old car tyres instead of 
plastic trench liners. Unfortunately, I can- 
not remember where I saw the article. 

Would anyone there know anything 
about using tyres in this fashion, and how to 
go about it, like depths and so on? I really 
cannot afford to buy trench liner, but have 
everything else needed, and can get any 
number of tyres. I ran a search online but 
came up empty. I will be most appreciative 
of any assistance. Kind regards, 

Kelly & Richard, email: touchwood 
@lis.net.au. 


Chooks near Gosford? 
Dear EG, 

I’ve been reading your magazine for a 
while, and I’m always surprised at the di- 
verse range of suggestions. Anyway, I have 
built a chicken shed and chicken run, about 
12m x 6m. I plan to keep them in the shed 
overnight, the run during the day and free 
range in my little orchard on the weekends 
(daytime). I have tank water all hooked up 
to their pen. One problem: I have no chick- 
ens! I’m looking for about six chickens, no 
roosters and preferably, not yet laying and 
not from a4 commercial battery. I live at 
Gosford. Any suggestions, type or a good 
supplier? Thank you. 

Paul Ivanoff, 84 Karingi St, Ettalong 
Beach, NSW, 2257. 


Earth People Write 
continues on page 68 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Windows To Power City Buildings 
On 4 February Going Solar, of Carlton, 
Melbourne, launched a new solar product in 
Australia: solar electric panels sandwiched 
inside laminated glass or in sealed double 
glazed window units which are compatible 
with commercially available metal profile 
systems. The RWE Schott Solar panels are 
semi-transparent and are ideal for large of- 
fice buildings. The power-generating glass 
panels are also three to seven times as effec- 
tive as double glazing, and easily match 
Venetian blinds for reducing heat transmis- 
sion and heat gain. Electrical cables run 
within the framing system. RWE Schott 
Solar is Germany’s largest — and the 
world’s sixth largest — solar module manu- 
facturer. For more information contact 
Going Solar on (03) 9347 1422 or visit their 
website at: www.goingsolar.com.au. 

While you’ re on the groovy Going Solar 
website, check out their new high efficiency 
12 volt, cold cathode, fluoro light tubes. 
Cold cathode fluoro tubes are a very small, 
efficient and reliable type of fluoro bulb. 
They are expected to have a 20,000 hour life. 
Going Solar sell a 4.5 watt 12 volt model in 
an Edison screw fitting. It looks a bit like a 
hybrid fluoro and comes with a built in 
reflector making it suitable for a very low 
wattage, all purpose lamp. 

The cold cathode bulbs feature: long 
life, white light, no AC flicker, high effi- 
ciency, compact design, they use only 0.35 
amps, have reverse polarity protection, can 
be dimmed and flashed, are ideal in table 
and desk lamps, they’re excellent for gen- 
eral room lighting, as voltage reduces cur- 
rent reduces, they operate between 9 and 15 
volts, and suffer no damage from low volt- 
age, they shut down below 8 volts, and have 
a built-in reflector. Their RRP is $28.00. 


SA Urges National Refunds 
The South Australian Government wants 
container recycling schemes to be imple- 
mented nationally. A program in which a 
five cent refund is given for the return of 
containers including drink cans and bottles, 
has been operating in SA for 30 years. En- 
vironment Minister, John Hill, said: “When 
you look around Adelaide, our parks, gar- 
dens, our streets: the absence of litter, spe- 
cifically soft drink cans and bottles, is obvi- 
ous. If you go interstate, it’s a different story.” 


How To Identify A 
Litterbug in Adelaide 


Yobbos 
behind wheel 


\ntevstate 
no. plate 


Food Forest Wins Award 
The 15 hectare family permaculture prop- 
erty, The Food Forest at Gawler in South 
Australia, has won the hotly-contested Pre- 
mier’s Food Awards. The property was 
established 21 years ago by Annemarie and 
Graham Brookman on a bare paddock as a 
model for sustainable land use in a semi arid 
area. The property is now Australia’s larg- 
est producer of certified organic pistachio 
nuts, and among the 150 varieties of food 
produced are: cider, wine, olive oil, free 
range geese, honey and organic fruit and 
vegetables. The learning centre at The Food 
Forest runs weekend courses in almost eve- 
rything to do with sustainable living and its 


educational website is: wWww.users. 
bigpond.com/brookman. During the prize 
judging the calculations emerged that The 
Food Forest uses about one-fifth as much 
energy as a conventional farm (in the form 
of electricity, fertilisers, diesel and so on) to 
produce each kilogram of food. The Food 
Forest was also named Australia’s top or- 
ganic food producer in the 2003 Organic 
Federation of Australia awards and was run- 
ner-up as the Best Organic Education 


roject. The Living Soil 
proj 
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Forests Forever Ecology Camp 
This Easter (Good Friday 25 March to Mon- 
day 28) why not immerse yourself in the 
cheapest darned eco-adventure holiday on 
the entire continent? If the ‘Forests Forever 
Ecology Camp’ were a commercial eco- 
holiday, it would cost about $600 per head 
more than the measly $50 per adult (or $30 
concession) for four days, being charged by 
Environment East Gippsland, in conjunc- 
tion with the Wilderness Society. See the 
magnificent ancient rainforests and forests 
of East Gippsland. The camp is at Jill's 
Place at Ellery Creek Track, Goongerah, 
East Gippsland, Victoria — 90 minutes 
drive north of Orbost. 

The cost includes guided walks and car 
tours with expert ecologists and botanists. 
There’ Il be evening entertainment with talks 
or the fantastic slide show under the stars. 
See with your own eyes what the logging 
industry is up to in the publicly-owned for- 
ests in East Gippsland. There’ll also be an 
organic farm tour, and you get to camp at 
night next to the gently babbling Brodribb 
River. There are always lots of friendly 
people and many interesting activities to 
choose. You might begin a lifelong attach- 
ment to wild forests. A ‘day ticket’ costs 
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only $18, children under 12 years old are 
free, and teenagers accompanied by parents 
or guardians are half the adult price. Num- 
bers are limited and booking is essential. 
For bookings and more information phone 
Alison on (03) 9415 6059, Liz Ingham on 
(03) 9315 3333, or email: ffec@ optusnet. 
com.au, or see the website: www.east 
gippsland.net.au. l 


World Organics In Adelaide 
Preparations are in full swing for the 15th 
World Congress of IFOAM — the world’s 
annual international organics conference. 
This year’s event will be held in Adelaide 
from 21 to 26 September and will include a 
fair and festival that will have organic dem- 
onstrations, stalls and cultural events. The 
organising committee has been over- 
whelmed by the number of papers submitted 
and the level of interest from all parts of the 
world. Details about the conference can be 
found on the web at: wwwnasaa.com.au/ 
ifoam2005, or by contacting the convenor, 
Jan Denham on (03) 5027 9249, email: 
karra2 @iinet.net.au. 


Pepsi, Coke Must Print Pesticide 
Warning In India 
India’s highest court has ordered Pepsi and 
Coca-Cola to print warnings on their bottles 
sold in the country that the contents may 
contain pesticide residues. The Supreme 
Court ruling upheld a similar judgement by 
the Rajasthan High Court. 
drink giants have two weeks to fight the 
lower court proposed drafts of the pesticide 


The two soft 


warnings. Last February a parliamentary 
inquiry found soft drinks sold in India by 
Pepsi and Coca-Cola contained residues 
and urged tougher national health standards. 
The inquiry was ordered after a New Delhi 


environmental group alleged that 12 of the 


How’s this for a slogan.. “things 
go better with Pesticide Residue"? 
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companies’ soft drinks had such high pesti- 
cide levels that they could lead to cancer and 
other diseases. 


Armidale Sustainable Living Tour 
The inaugural Sustainable Living Tour at 
Armidale in NSW will be held on the week- 
end of 12 and 13 March. Participants in this 
self-drive tour will be able to visit mudbrick, 
strawbale, stone, rammed earth, tyre (as 
well as conventional material) owner-built 
homes. 

“There is an amazing array of inspira- 
tional, innovative projects either estab- 
lished or underway in this region. It’s a great 
opportunity to meet and share building, gar- 
dening and lifestyles tips with our enthusi- 
astic homeowners. There will be lots of 
practical advice on reducing Greenhouse 
pollution, and you’ll see a range of sustain- 
able products in use,” says one of the organ- 
isers, Ruth Tremont. The tour is a fundraiser 
for the Armidale Waldorf School & 
Boongaiai Pre-School for Rudolf Steiner 
Education. For further information, call 
Robyn on (02) 6775 3877 or Ruth on (02) 
6771 4630, or to buy a guide book ring 
(freecall) 1800 627 736. 


No Sweat Running Shoes 

The world’s first non-sweatshop runners 
(they call them sneakers) are now available 
Australia-wide via Oxfam and other stores 
committed to fair trade. ‘100 percent sweat- 
shop-free’ and union made clothing and 
footwear is sold by ‘No Sweat’. Every ‘No 
Sweat’ product is guaranteed to have been 
made by union workers who receive fair 
local wages and conditions for their labour, 
unlike some well-known shoe brands that 
do (or have) relied on exploiting workers for 
their profits. In New Zealand ‘No Sweat’ 
products are available via the Trade Aid 
store network. Readers can go to the 
website www.nosweatstuff.com.au or call 
(03) 9887 5258 for their nearest stockist. 


Rural Lifestyle Happier 
If you’re in the country today, count your- 
self lucky, because a national wellbeing 
survey shows you’re happier than if you 
lived in the city. That’s providing you’ re 60 
to 90 kilometres from a regional centre. 
Deakin University’s wellbeing index inter- 
viewed more than 20,000 people, and found 
those living outside major cities are happier 
about their lifestyles. Professor Robert 


Cummins says that’s especially the case if 
you’re aged between 23 and 55, and bring- 
ing up a family. “The people who are most 
advantaged by living in a rural town are 
families, and what our data is saying is that 
the best place for people to rear a family is a 
rural town.” 


What do you er 86.5% 
of national surveys 
are carried out on 
CITY STREETS! 


Australian Permaculture Gathering 
The eighth Australian Permaculture Con- 
vergence (APC8) will be hosted by 
Permaculture Melbourne from 8 to 15 April. 
It has been eight years since the last conver- 
gence was held in Adelaide. Permaculture 
design and strategy can be incorporated into 
all levels of planning towards achieving a 
sustainable lifestyle. The convergence 
kicks off with a public lecture on 8 April by 
David Holmgren, patron of APC8 and co- 
originator of the permaculture concept with 
Bill Mollison. David will discuss the role of 
permaculture as a multifaceted design re- 
sponse to today’s energy crisis. A case 
study based symposium: “Permaculture: 
Creating Pathways to Sustainability” will 
be held on 11 April, and will have concur- 
rent sessions exploring the practical use of 
permaculture and the physical environment, 
as well as in the social environment. The 
convergence will also host demonstrations, 
displays, site visits and a family day. For 
more information, you can visit the website: 
www.apc8.org.au, or call Sarah, of 
Permaculture Melbourne on 0437 140 022. 


Bird Deaths At Uranium Mine 
As the Australian stockmarket salivates in 
anticipation of a takeover of the giant Aus- 
tralian mining company WMC, many have 
forgotten that the company’s wealth is built 
on dealing in uranium and peddling it on 
world markets. Now a South Australian 
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government taskforce will examine a huge 
spike in the number of birds killed at the 
Roxby Downs uranium mine, after more 
than 100 were found dead over four days in 
late December. The deaths were recorded at 
the mine’s tailings dam in outback South 
Australia, which spans 400 hectares and is 
where solid and evaporated acid liquid 
waste from some of the uranium mine’s 
Operations is stores. 

“Unfortunately the tailings system con- 
tains chemicals and that is what causes harm 
to birds,’ WMC spokesman Richard Y eeles 
said. (Wow — tell me something I couldn't 
guess!) He said birds were fatally attracted 
to tailings dams because they mistakenly 
believed they contained water, and that it 
was “a long-standing issue of concern for 
the mining industry”. He said WMC fired 
gas guns intermittently and used intensive 
strobe lights at night to deter birds from 
coming to the area. WMC hired a consultant 
at the end of December to monitor the “in- 
creasing trend” of rising deaths. The con- 
sultant found 38 birds died in four days, 
while another 56 carcasses were found. 

WMC provides the quarterly reports on 
bird deaths at its tailings dam as part of its 
indenture agreement. Mineral Resources 
Development Minister, Paul Holloway, said 
he was concerned at the report. “We want to 
get to the bottom of this and find out why this 
has occurred and what can be done about it,” 
he said. The State Government said the 
taskforce would examine the recent bird 
fatalities, which were mostly waterbirds, 
working with WMC and three government 
agencies. Environment Minister, John Hill, 
also asked WMC to step up the use of gas 
guns and strobe lights. 

Mr Yeeles said these systems were op- 
erating, but “whether it is as effective as it 
once was is something we have to have a 
look at”. Mr Yeeles said a number of factors 
could influence bird deaths and that flood- 
ing of Lake Eyre at the end of 2003 had 


brought morc birds into the area. 


Nation Of Slackers? No Way 
Bob Hawke, ebullient after Australia’s 1983 
America’s Cup victory, famously declared 
that any boss who sacked a worker for taking 
a day off was a “bum”. The comment earned 
him much goodwill — and helped entrench 
the myth that Australia is a land of the long 
weekend populated by bludgers and slack- 
ers. The reality couldn’t be more different. 


Australians are among the hardest workers 
in the developed world. So much so that 
every employee could afford to take a sickie 
for all of December and would still have 
worked the same hours as the average 
worker in other industrialised countries. 

A study by the Australia Institute, 
shows Australians worked an average of 
1855 hours a year, compared with 1643 for 
other nations. Australians work even harder 
than Americans or Japanese, who have a 
word — karoshi — meaning “death by 
overwork”. The average Norwegian worker 
clocked up 1376 hours a year, about 13 
weeks less than the average Aussie. Aus- 
tralia also had the fourth-highest proportion 
of people working more than 50 hours a 
week and the number of people working 
such hours had grown faster than any other 
nation. 

The institute’s director, Dr Clive Ham- 
ilton, said overwork had social costs such as 
stress, obesity, depression and heart disease. 
The report said long hours were often more 
a sign of low productivity than high com- 
petitiveness. However, other figures sug- 
gest that work and family concerns may 
finally be starting to bite. Data from the 
Bureau of Statistics shows the number of 
people working 50 hours or more has fallen 
from 1.80 million in 2000 to 1.73 million 
this year. 


You're overworked Earnest... suggest 
you either cut back your hours.. take 
extended leave...retire...or get a job 

with the Norwegian Embassy! 


Road Toll In Heart Attacks, Too 
In a study that gives new meaning to the 
concept of a ‘killer commute’, researchers 
have concluded that people caught in traffic 
are three times more likely to suffer a heart 
attack within the hour than those who aren’t 
tied up on the road. A study of hundreds of 
heart attacks in southern Germany pub- 


lished in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine found nearly one in 12 attacks was 
linked to traffic. Traffic jams were more 
likely to take a toll on women and on people 
60 and older. Whether the excess heart 
attacks were due to stress or exposure to 
vehicle pollution isn’t known. 

“Given our current knowledge, it is im- 
possible to determine the relative contribu- 
tion of risk factors such as stress and traffic- 
related air pollution,” said the research 
team, led by Annette Peters of the National 
Research Centre for Environment and 
Health in Neuherberg. Nevertheless, be- 
cause air pollution is known to increase the 
probability of a heart attack, they said, peo- 
ple already at risk “or heart problems “are 
likely to profit from recent efforts to im- 
prove the air quality in urban areas with the 
use of cleaner vehicles and improved city 
planning”. 

Their study was based on interviews 
with 691 volunteers who survived a heart 
attack between 1999 and 2001. ‘Traffic 
posed a risk regardless of the mode of trans- 
portation. 
more common for peoplé stuck in cars, 3.1 


Heart attacks were 2.6 times 


times higher for people stalled in traffic 
while taking public transport, and 3.9 times 
greater for those jammed up while on a 
bicycle. 


A Little Fast Food, A Big Risk 
Just two or three visits a week to a fast-food 
outlet may be enough to put you under threat 
of obesity and diabetes. Participants in a 
major US trial showed signs of significant 
weight gains by eating at fast-food diners 
more than twice a week. The study, pub- 
lished in the British medical journal The 
Lancet, covered more than 3000 young peo- 
ple for 15 years from 1985, to investigate the 
link between fast-food consumption, 
weight gain and insulin resistance. The 
researchers found fast-food consumption 
had “strong associations” with weight gain 
and insulin resistance, indicating that fast 
food increased the risk of obesity and Type 
2 diabetes. 

By comparison with the average weight 
gain among trial participants who ate fast 
food less than once a week, those who made 
frequent visits to fast-food outlets — de- 
fined as more than two a week — gained an 
extra 4.5 kg and doubled their increase in 
insulin resistance. Like the US, Australia is 
facing an obesity epidemic. 
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From Spade To Blade 


Garden Recipes by Gary Thomas 


The gardening chef, Gary Thomas, grapples with the delightful 
problem of how to cope with an abundance of fresh produce 
from his garden and the surrounding wilds. 


Christmas each year and it’s a time of many presents 

for me. There are the sweet little radishes ready for a 
trip to the cricket at the MCG, the purple butter lettuce that 
only likes the summer sun, the heirloom zucchini seeds I’d 
given up on that finally push through the earth, the peas 
and snowpeas that somehow get lost into my stomach on 
their way to the kitchen. And even though I know these 
gifts are coming, they are treasures I would never take for 
granted. There’s only one bad back between bounty and 
barren! 

It’s a very exciting time in the garden around my way, 
a time when the vegie patch shows its true potential. Differ- 
ent lettuce, herbs, potatoes, types of basil, radish, different 
types of peas and beans and snowpeas and broad beans. 
And emergent crops such as corn, zucchini, tomatoes, silver 
beet, celery, brassicas. And from around the area we forage 
chestnuts, wild apples, mushrooms and so on. 

It gives us the best possible feeling to eat day after 
day after day almost exclusively from our own resources. 
The problem changes from “What do we eat?” to “How do 
I use this many?” and from “This doesn’t taste as good as 
my own,” to “How can I ripen the last of my tomatoes?”. 
(I find that if I rip the tomato plant out of the ground and 
hang it upside down under north facing shelter as the 
weather turns, the fruit will continue to ripen. I can get 
another two to three weeks of slow ripening using this 
method though the skin of the tomato gets increasingly 
tough as the plant dries out.) 

Alternatively, you can use them up like this. 


I USUALLY write this autumn column just after 


Fried green tomatoes 

This recipe is for four people. 
1 good sized green tomato per person 
l egg 
2 tsps milk, cream or soy milk 
60 ml tomato juice 
dash hot pepper sauce (optional) 
100g fresh breadcrumbs 
pinch allspice 
60g butter, unsalted or frying oil 
fresh chives to garnish. 
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1. Cut the tomato across into centimetre thick slices. 

2. Beat the egg with the milk, tomato juice, and pepper 
sauce in a medium bowl. 

3. Mix allspice into breadcrumbs in plastic bag. 

4. Pass the tomato slices, one or two at a time, through the 
egg mixture, shaking off any excess. Place into the 
breadcrumb bag and shake gently until coated. 

5. Put a good frypan over a steady heat. Heat butter or oil 
and fry tomatoes a few slices at a time, turning once when 
golden. Drain on brown paper and keep warm in a low oven 
until all slices are cooked. Sprinkle with chives. If you put 
some cooked slices in between two thick slices of country 
bread then it’s okay to have a glass of vodka as well. The 
vodka is optional. 

During this autumn flood I often get people, over- 
whelmed by their own bounty, dropping in with boxes of 
various produce they have grown and picked but cannot proc- 
ess. It’s one of the best things about my job! Especially 
when it’s another box of ripe tomatoes. 


Tomato and mint bisque 

Bisque is a French word and refers to soup of a par- 
ticularly rich, usually creamy, consistency. If you don’t like 
sour cream, omit from the final stage and add an extra po- 
tato with the rest instead. If I have it, I use Vietnamese mint 
in preference to common mint as it adds a dash of piquancy 
to the final product. For those who grow amaranth, omit 
two potatoes from the recipe and add | cup of grain instead. 

This is a good quantity to feed plenty and freeze some 
for another day. 

4 kilos ripe tomatoes 

quarter cup olive oil 

3 large onions 

2 cloves of minced garlic 

3 litres light, clear vegie stock 

3 large floury potatoes 

2 cups sour cream 

about 30 mint leaves, finely chopped 

salt and pepper to taste. 
1. Finely chop the onion. Heat a large soup pot, add oil and 
when hot add the onion. Sauté gently until soft. 


2. Roughly chop tomatoes. Dinner at the 1. Blanch the tomatoes. Do this 


3. ‘Add the garlic to the onions 


by dropping them for a minute or 


and stir through. Thomas household less into a saucepan of boiling 


4. Add the vegie stock and 
roughly diced potatoes. 

5. Bring ingredients to the boil, 
and barely simmer for about 
half an hour, until potatoes are 
breaking apart. Cool slightly. 

6. Blend soup to a fine purée. 
This is harder to achieve if us- 
ing amaranth. Mix mint 
through. Add salt and pepper 
to taste. 

7. Whisk in sour cream. Re- 
frigerate until cold. 

8. Serve with thin slices of cu- 
cumber. 

When my son first got in- 
terested in Thai chilli sauce on 
his stirfry I cooked many ver- 
sions but none quite suited him 
to the extent that the commer- 
cial varieties did. After searching many product labels, I 
realised the missing ingredient was pumpkin, not to add 
anything in the way of flavour, mind, but to give that svelte, 
shop bought sense to the sauce. 

Classical Thai sauce doesn’t have any tomato in it but 
in our sophisticated, multicultural Western cuisine, I see it 
bobbing up everywhere, even at barbecues, which is a great 
place to serve this one following. 


Tomato and chilli sauce 
| cup peeled garlic cloves 
5-10 hot red chillies, deseeded 
500g ripe plum tomatoes 
150g peeled pumpkin 
50g sugar 
| cup water. 
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Tomato and mint bisque l 


Fried Green tomatoes with 
tomato butter, jellied tomato 
baked tomato tat 

and lettuce 


Tomato cocktail 
Coffee and tomatoes on Saladas 


water, then transferring to a tub 


(Su mm e r) of cold water and peeling gently 


to remove the skin. 
2. Coarsely chop the tomatoes 
and pumpkin. 
3. Put all ingredients into a heavy 
saucepan, bring to the boil and 
simmer gently until the tomatoes 
and pumpkin have broken down 
and the garlic cloves are soft. Add 
a little extra water if needed: the 
sauce should have a pouring con- 
sistency and it will thicken as it 
cools. 
4. Cool ant! purée. This will keep 
refrigerated for some time. Serve 
with any fried or grilled foods. 
Well, P ve got a couple of 
new gifts in front of me: a nice, 
sweet Jap pumpkin still in its 


wrapping and some nasturtium seeds ready to dry. Pass the 
sauce and keep the joy. 


Cheers, Gary Thomas. 


LP GAS REFRIGERATORS 
LP GAS FREEZERS 
MODERN, ECONOMICAL APPLIANCES 


DESIGNED FOR THE ALTERNATE 
ENERGY APPLICATION 


CONSUL 
230-litre 2-door LP Gas 
Refrigerator/Freezer 


FROSTEK 
240-litre and 
ALL NEW! 115-litre 
LP Gas Chest Freezers 


ra 


VIC: D.P. REFRIGERATION MELB. 03 9437 0737 
3 Contour Close Research 3095 

NSW: GAS & DOMESTIC REF. SYDNEY 02 9834 6444 

S.A.: MAXBILT TRADING 08 8363 1955 

QLD: GAS & PORTABLE REF. BURLEIGH HEADS 07 5593 4066 
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How To 


{ake A Bamboo Flute 


Scot is a long-standing Earth Garden contributor and highly-regarded author. 
He kicks‘off a delightfully fun three part series on ‘growing your own musical 
instruments’ with the following article about making your own bamboo flute. 


by Scot Gardner 


Churchill, Victoria. 


was going to marry a beautiful clump of Bambusa 

oldhamii but my wife wouldn’t let me. I even love the 
way running bamboo cracks through concrete and intro- 
duces itself to the neighbours. Like an affable bull terrier, 
it will dig under the fence and give the kids something to 
play with and the grown ups something to curse. If you 
grow your own, you have to be responsible. 

There are two main types of bamboo. Running 
(monopodial) and clumping (sympodial). The runners are 
the bull terriers. With their long underground canes and 
dense root systems, they are difficult to contain and a major 
pain to eradicate with the hard yakka of digging them up 
probably the best solution. 

Clumping bamboos (like my beloved Bambusa) are 
not invasive, are relatively shallow rooted and garden 
friendly. There are hundreds of stunning varieties suited to 
all climates from the tropics to the snow line. They’re 
hungry rainforest plants that need plenty of food and water. 
In ideal conditions some species will stack on more than a 
metre of height in a single day. 

You probably won’t have to look far in most parts of 
Australia to find bamboo suitable for flute making. If 
you’d arrived in Australia recently you’d be forgiven for 
thinking that the most common variety is a plant known as 
‘bloody bamboo’. The neighbours are usually only too 
happy for you to hack in to it. Running or clumping doesn’t 
really matter. The size of the stem (diameter) and the 
thickness of the walls are the critical things. Two to three 
cm external diameter (not as big as a dunny roll tube) 
would be an ideal size and aim for walls around five mm 
thick. Lengths between 50 and 100 cm will be flute sized 
by the time you trim the ends. One stem of bamboo may 
yield three useable flute lengths. 


I HAVE to confess at the outset that I love bamboo. I 


Curing 

You could let your bamboo dry naturally for a 
number of months or you could try aburanuki (eliminate 
the oil). The harvested bamboo is selectively ‘cooked’ 
over a low fire or a gas torch. A small section at a time is 
heated until beads of sappy goo form on the walls. While 
the goo is still hot, it is buffed into the surface of the 
bamboo with a clean rag. The bamboo will probably 
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Scot serenades his beloved Bambusa oldhamii with his 
homegrown and homemade flute. 


change colour in this process and you have to watch the 
ends because they bubble and huff with the moisture re- 
leased by the cooking process. It will probably take five or 
ten minutes to cook and buff a flute length of bamboo. The 
exuded wax and oil makes a bit of a glossy seal when it’s 
rubbed back in. The job is done when the whole stick is 
cooked but not burnt. Burning it a little won’t hurt it 
structurally and the darkened bits can look nice. 

When the aburanuki is finished, use a thin metal rod 
or a stiff bit of wire (coat hanger) to puncture the internodal 
membranes (the tops and bottoms of the internal chambers 
of the bamboo) and let it sit for a week or six before you 
start the construction. The dryer it is to begin with, the 
neater and more playable the finished job will be. 

You may be lucky enough to find a dead and dry 
piece of bamboo that’s the right size. It may be brittle but 
there’s no drying time and they’re great to drill. 


Making the flute 

We’re making a side-blown flute with six holes 
(seven if you include the mouthpiece). After the stick is 
cured, knock out the membranes and clean up the inside 
with a long drill bit or a metal rod. Make it as clean and 
smooth as practical but don’t try to squeeze sandpaper in 
there at this stage. We want a nice, clean, hollow tube 
around 50 cm long. Fashion a plug for the mouthpiece 
end from a cork. The plug need only be one cm long but 
must have a nice flat face and fit airtight-snug in the 
mouthpiece end. 


0% 437% 50% 587 


Above: the other six holes are positioned relative to the centre 
of the mouthpiece hole. Measure the distance from the centre 


of the mouthpiece hole to the end of the flute. 50 per cent of 
that length is the location for the fifth hole. 


Right: during the aburanuki process, burning the bamboo a little 


won’t hurt it structurally and the darkened bits can look nice. 


Drilling holes 

Two to three cm from the mouthpiece end, drill a hole. A 
good sharp eight mm dowelling drill bit (with a point in the 
middle) would be perfect but near enough is certainly good. 
Take the bit out of the drill and heat up the shank (the part that the 
drilling machine holds on to) until it glows red. Cure the mouth- 
piece of any furry bits by quickly sliding the red-hot shank into 
the newly drilled hole. The edges of the mouthpiece should be 
vertical, probably blackened and clean. Any roughness on the 
surface should be pared away sparingly with a (very) sharp knife. 

Slide the cork stopper in until you can see it through the 
mouthpiece hole. It has to be close but not interfere with the airflow. 


Playing and tuning 

A side-blown flute is played like a bottleneck. Aim your 
breath at the edge of the hole opposite your lips. Vary the 
pressure and angle until your whistle blows! With just a mouth- 
piece hole, it will play as if all the other holes have been drilled 
and covered with your fingers. The note you play at this stage is 
the ‘key’ of the instrument, We’ ll call it the ‘key of garden’. 

You can tune the base note higher by cutting small sections 
from the non-mouthpiece end and comparing the note to another 
instrument or an electronic tuner but it’s not essential if you’re 
playing solo in the garden. You won’t be breaking the law. It 
will still make beautiful music. 

The other six holes are positioned relative to the centre of 
the mouthpiece hole. Measure the distance from the centre of the 
mouthpiece hole to the end of the flute. 50 per cent of that length 
is the location for the fifth hole. Use the diagram above to work 
out the spacings for each hole. For example, the first hole is 82 
per cent of the total length from the centre of the mouthpiece (82/ 
100 x length). 

Make all the holes with the same eight mm drill bit used for 
the mouthpiece. Cure them with the heated drill shank and 
smooth the tops of the holes and the inside of the tube with 
sandpaper. If you want your flute to last, coat it with boiled 
linseed or an organic oil for timber preservation. 

This is your Bob-basic garden flute, designed to enchant 
your neighbours and encourage your capsicums to ripen. Don’t 
be shy with it. Play notes until you think of a tune. Play a tune 
until you think of a song. 


67% 13% 


837, 100% 


Further information 


For non-invasive, clumping bamboo, advice 
and information talk to Victor Cusack and Deirdre 
Stewart at: Bamboo World, 1053 Teven Rd, 
Tuckombil, NSW, 2477. Phone (02) 6628 6988, fax 
(02) 6628 6987, or website: www.bambooworld. 
com.au. 

And the books: Bamboo Rediscovered, written 
and illustrated by Victor Cusack, and available from 
The Good Life Book Club, www.goédlifebookclub. 
com or phone (03) 5424 1814, and Bamboo World, 
written and illustrated by Victor Cusack, with photo- 
graphs by Deirdre Stewart, and published by 
Kangaroo Press/Simon and Schuster. 


‘Ode to the Zucchini Glut 
by Squat Gardengnome 


(sung, with much gusto, to the tune of What Shall 
We Do With The Drunken Sailor) : 


What shall we do with the extra zucchini? 

_ What shall we do with the extra zucchini? — 
Wh: t shall we do with the extra zucchini? — 
— All over the garden. 


Soup em, roast em, cake em, fry em, 

Soup em, roast em, cake em, fry em, _ 
m, roast em, cake em, fry em, 
All over the garden. 


Post them up to John in lieu of taxes, 
_ Post them up to John in oy of taxes, 


_ Pia a in the chook | pen ‘and d play fae 
All over the garden. 


CHORUS ~ 
Hooray, a vegie surplus! 
‘Hooray, a vegie surplus! 
Hooray, a vegie surplus! _ 
_ All over the garden. 
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ENERGY RATING 
zz MADNESS ** 


Compulsory energy rating of new houses has been progressively introduced throughout 
Australia in recent years, based on software modelling of the house’s construction materials 
and design. Mudbrick houses have been hard pressed to gain five stars because the software 
looks only at thermal resistance or insulation (R-values) and not thermal mass (the ability of 
materials like mudbricks to store heat and release it progressively to warm a house). 

Now, prominent Victorian environmentalist and architect, Marcus Ward, who has 
recently completed the course to become an energy rater, has compared three homes: a 
muddie, a strawbale home and a 20 year old brick veneer. He has proven what many natural 
home builders have long suspected: the software is so skewed towards current building 
materials and poor standard house design, that the standard brick veneer can ‘outperform’ the 
strawbale or the muddie, with just a couple of inches of ceiling insulation. 

Giant, neo-Georgian, brick veneer McMansions in new suburbs, with enormous air 
conditioning/heating units and no eaves, are getting five stars, but energy efficient, passive 
solar-designed, thermally-efficient, grid-connected solar strawbale or mudbrick houses are not. 
Marcus Ward exposes this ridiculous anomaly and discrimination against the natural building 
industry. And Earth Garden wonders if the conventional building industry was allowed to ‘gut’ 
the star rating system to get five stars for their ‘business as usual’ brick veneer project homes. 


by Marcus Ward 


Pastoria East, Victoria. 


AST year while stuck in a traffic jam on my way to 

i Gippsland in Victoria’s east I recognised a sign in 

front of a string of new houses. The company name 

on the sign was familiar because the Premier of Victoria had 

recently been praising their commitment to building only 
five-star rated houses. 

I was struck by how these houses resembled the other 
new houses common in residential developments around Aus- 
tralia. I was surprised that the houses were two storey, a mock 
neo-Georgian with seemingly little shading to the east or west. 
The houses along the highway proudly displaying colourful 
‘five-star’ signs with the arch of red stars like you might see on 
dishwashers and fridges in the shops. Surprisingly, they all 
also displayed rather large air conditioners. Most surprising: 
they were facing the road which was due south. 

For someone who has been designing ‘energy effi- 
cient’ houses for over 20 years, these 5-star houses looked 
far more like energy guzzlers than misers. All this in-depth 
critique was made in the time it takes a traffic light to turn 
from red to green. I knew there must be more to it than can be 
judged at street level. And indeed there is. 


Becoming an energy rater 
Before Christmas I sat a course with a view to becom- 
ing a housing energy rater. The course is run around Victo- 
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ria under the authority of the Sustainable Energy Authority 
Victoria. The focus of the course is a very clever computer 
software program called “FirstRate”. It consists of a series 
of spreadsheets where you input building location, orienta- 
tion, dimensions, types of materials and constructions, ven- 
tilation and draught proofing details and a few design 
features. Like any spreadsheet, you punch in the data, the 
computer whirs, and out spits some numbers between -100 
(one star) up into the positive numbers. If you score above 
6, the house is ‘five-star’, which is soon to be the minimum 
allowed for a new house. If the energy rating falls a bit 
short, the addition of a stormwater storage tank or a solar 
hot water service will make the house ‘legal’ in the lead up 
to the minimum ‘five-star’ rating becoming mandatory. 

I marvel at the amount of thinking that has gone on 
behind the design of the First Rate program. It includes 
many of the latest hi-tech developments in glazing systems, 
insulation, draught proofing as well as some of the ‘lower 
tech’ building technologies like mudbricks and strawbales. 

One of the most useful functions the program provides 
is quick substitutions of materials, construction methods, 
design features and orientation. It gives the designer options 
so that people having a house built can take the most cost 
effective path to energy efficiency. This function is also 
useful for getting an insight into the assumptions behind the 
program. For me, it helped solve the riddle of the houses in 
Melbourne’s southeast suburbs that looked like energy guz- 
zlers, and yet achieved the five-star rating. 


Strawbale House ‘Rates’ Only Five Stars 


ANET and Bob Gray looked closely at rammed 

earth before researching and settling on strawbale 
for their new home in a quiet rural setting in Central 
Victoria. 

“We understood that you need air pockets for 
good insulation,” they say, and the hollow straws in a 
strawbale wall offer exactly that. Their 200 square 
metre, three bedroom home faces the rising sun and 
the easterly aspect makes for lots of winter warmth. 
The Grays are very happy with the quality of their lime 
spray-rendered walls, with all the work done by Coun- 
try SprayRender (phone Andrew on 0438 423 219). 
They say that you must have a sympathetic architect 
and a sympathetic builder if you want to aim for a truly 
energy-efficient home. 

Their house would be challenging to heat and 
cool — there is a long central corridor and large open 
plan living area with 3.6 metre ceiling — if it weren't 
well-designed with energy-efficient materials. Last 
winter, even when unheated, the house didn’t get 
below 13°C — and that’s with no curtains. Electric 
space heaters (Nobo brand) are fixed to the internal 
Besser block walls in the bedrooms and bathroom, 
and the slow combustion stove in the kitchen is sup- 
plemented by a modern, steel-dampered fireplace, 
which does not heat the house as well as hoped. 

The Grays have solar hot water, and an array of 
six photovoltaic panels feeding solar power into the 
mains grid to reduce their power bills. So in summer 
they are net power producers but in winter, of course, 
they draw more power from the grid than the grey skies 
will produce. The house has double-glazed windows 
and doors, R3.5 polyester ceiling insulation, a concrete 
slab for thermal mass, and the Grays only used the 
electric boost on their hot water unit once last year. 

The lime-rendered walls of their home give it an 
elegant Mediterranean feel, which ties in nicely with 
their five year old, productive, 800-tree olive grove. 
‘Latitude 37°’ is the name of the local olive co-op’s 
product, and 37° is the same latitude as Tuscany. 
There’s something about the luminous quality of lime- 
washed walls that’s very evocative, and the natural 
curves and indents of the strawbale walls simply en- 
hance the effect. 


Test evaluation 

As atest, I evaluated three of my recent projects. The 
first a passive solar strawbale, the second a passive solar 
mudbrick, and the third a 20 year old brick veneer that is 
currently being renovated. I also looked at various changes 
to each scenario to gain some understanding of the assump- 
tions behind the First Rate program. 


Above: Bob and 
Janet in their 
exquisite kitchen. 
Right: the Grays’ 
Latronics grid- 
interactive inverter 
manages the task 
of feeding their 
solar power into 
the mains 
electricity grid, 
thereby minimising 


_ their power bills 


and Greenhouse 
gas emissions. 


#— + +— — —_4— — 
A floor plan of the Grays' house. 


Pity the government says this superbly energy- 
efficient house is worse than an old brick veneer with 
a couple of extra inches of ceiling insulation! 


Strawbale tested 

The strawbale house is a recently constructed home 
that has been designed to be a very, very low user of energy. 
Our goal was to make the house ‘energy neutral’, that is, we 
looked at the building producing as much energy as it used. 
The energy producer is an array of photovoltaic solar panels 
that supply the house, and when there is a surplus, the panels 
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Muddie Madness 


The superb mudbrick home featured on the back cover of Earth Garden 
highlights the sheer nonsense of the current energy rating system. 


UE Hackney and Angie Laussel have been in 

their beautiful new mudbrick home at North 
Drummond in Central Victoria for 18 months now. 
They spent a couple of years researching: reading 
magazines and books and deciding how to build an 
energy-efficient home. They worked well with archi- 
tect, Marcus Ward, and are delighted with the result: a 
home that’s easy to heat in winter and easy to cool in 
summer. Last winter, in the bitter cold of the Central 
Highlands, the house didn’t get below 14°C during the 
day with just one log thrown into the ‘Ned Kelly’ wood 
heater as they left for work in the mornings. 

And in summer it’s rare for the house to get 
above 17°C even in hot weather, because of excel- 
lent shading from their verandahs, double glazing, 
R3.5 ceiling insulation and good site orientation (they 
managed the perfect north-facing site). 

Sue and Angie’s house isn’t like your classic ‘70s 
muddie: it’s got a modern, stylish, ‘semi-industrial’ de- 
sign feel, which is hard to convey until you step inside. 
A clever design feature is the shaded, triangular, 
clerestory window set into the north roof under corru- 
gated ‘Laserlite’: it allows winter sun to penetrate deep 
into the house and heat a massive internal mudbrick 
wall, but shades out the summer sun. 

Their sunny north-east facing kitchen is a de- 
light — it’s dominated by a massive double oven 
wood stove, looking ancient but made new by 
Scandia in Seymour, with a wetback to complement 
the solar hot water unit. Two taps feeding their toilet 
system allow them to switch between bore water and 
rainwater to flush the loo: very sensible, and some- 
thing they really wanted after living in the nearby shed 
with what could politely be termed an 
‘underperforming’ composting toilet. 

The house has double glazed sliding doors and 


pump power into the mains grid. The house also depends on 
solid wood fuel for heat and bottled gas for the cooktop. The 
hot water is provided via a solar system backed up with the 
kitchen wood stove and electricity. 

The low tech part of the house is passive solar con- 
siderations, strawbale walls, ceiling insulation, double 
glazing, a concrete floor and lots of thermal mass via 
rendered concrete blockwork internal walls. 

The good news is that the house is ‘five-star’. It 
scraped through with a score of +9. Now, how does the 
same house come up if I change the walls to brick veneer 
with R1.5 insulation in those walls, R2.5 insulation in the 
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Sue and Angie’s ‘two star’ muddie is a stylish, 
energy efficient delight. 


windows, the mudbricks came from The Mudbrick 
Circus in Kyneton (phone 03 5422 1808), and the 
concrete slab had the top two or three mm shaved off 
then smoothed and varnished so the effect is like a 
terrazzo floor. 

The house is a sunny, stylish, energy-efficient 
delight. It’s heating and cooling costs (and therefore 
Greenhouse gases) are minimal. But according to 
the State Government’s whacky software modelling, 
it’s only rated two star, while a fully air-conditioned 
brick veneer rates five or six stars! 


ceiling (down from R3.5), remove all of the internal con- 
crete block walls and replace them with timber frames with 
plaster over, and also have timber framed (as opposed to 
aluminium double glazed) single glazed windows? If my 
clients had opted for a standard brick veneer with a 
colourbond roof they’d still be living in a ‘five-star’ home, 
and with a higher energy rating. The score actually went up 
to +13! 


Mudbrick home test 


I also looked at an energy efficient, passive solar, 
mudbrick home with solar hot water, a colourbond roof, slab 


floor and lots of internal mudbrick walls for thermal mass 
completed two years ago. The ‘FirstRate’ numbers look 
terrible: -43 which equates to an embarrassing two star 
rating. Change it to brick veneer with R1.5 insulation, 
timber windows and change the internal mudbrick walls to 
timber studs with plasterboard slapped on, and the house 
bumps up to +5, a few points under the full five star, but with 
the solar hot water collectors they would squeak in at 4.5 
stars plus the solar hot water, to be okay if it were built today. 


Brick veneer test 

A third project I evaluated was a 20 year old brick 
veneer (BV) house currently being renovated. I evaluated 
the existing house, pre-renovation. It’s a BV on a concrete 
slab with about half the floors tiled and half carpeted. 
Windows are single glazed timber with drapes and pelmets. 
The roof is concrete tiles. I have assumed sisalation only in 
the walls (no batts) and R1.5 in the ceiling. The house has 
verandahs all around. 

The score? It just tips the five-star with a score of +6. If 
they bung in R3.5 insulation, the rating jumps to a solid +16. 


What does it all mean? 

Among all the confusing numbers come some pretty 
clear messages about the new five-star energy requirement. 
First, mudbrick houses are virtually dead. Having designed 
dozens as well as living in one myself, I confidently assert 
they can be part of a low cost and efficient, comfortable 
house. Their demise is a real pity. The problem seems to 
be that the assumptions behind the computer program fa- 
vour ‘thermal resistance’ but not thermal mass in walls. 
Twenty-five years experience with these buildings leaves 
me in no doubt that they will out perform a brick veneer 
with minimal wall insulation. 

Second, internal thermal mass in walls is not consid- 
ered in the calculations. It is considered in detail in the 
floors if there are concrete slabs suspended or on the 
ground, but not in internal walls. In terms of reducing 
fossil fuel usage, this is a big opportunity missed. Com- 
bined with good insulation and draught control, it is the low 


CANDLES BY BEREDEN 


100% Pure Beeswax Candles 


Floating Candles, 
Novelty, 
Decorative, 


Can Be Therapeutic 


Phone: 03 5585 1491 
Fax: 03 5585 1775 


Email: bereden@netconnect.com.au 
www.bereden.com.au 


tech key to energy efficient housing in Australia’s temper- 
ate zones and anywhere where there is a large diurnal 
temperature swing. 

Third, the old trick of drapes with pelmets pays an 
ongoing dividend in terms of energy savings and is recog- 
nised by the FirstRate program. This is how the 20 year old, 
lightly insulated brick veneer managed to score the five stars. 

Fourth, there seems to be a bias towards ‘conven- 
tional’ construction methods, that is, brick veneers or light 
timber on a concrete slab. That most of the research has 
gone into these construction methods is only reasonable 
given they represent a very high percentage of new dwell- 
ings in Australia. The corollary of this is that less conven- 
tional structures are not well managed by the FirstRate 
program. Practical knowledge of mudbrick houses, for 
example, suggests that they are not the energy guzzlers that 
FirstRate performance would indicate. This suggests there 
is something not well understood about how mudbrick 
houses actually perform. 

Strawbale walls are another example of a material 
not yet fully understood. The program lists them as “450 
mm wide”. In reality they are normally more like 550 mm 
wide consisting of a sandwich of 50 mm render, 450 mm 
straw and another 50 mm of render, which is a pretty ideal 
composite when looking at thermal perfagmance over all. 


Conclusions 
The obvious conclusion to draw from all this is that 


Simply Enviro Loo 


SSR « Totally sealed - liquid overflow 
A can be installed. 

* No foul odors with 
sufficient wind and sun. 

* Low maintenance with periodic 
raking back of material. 

* No water needed. 

* Ground Level installations 

* New conveyor to remove waste. 

* Assembled quickly. 

* No chemicals, 


in) Manhole cover 


> Backup fan needed for 
domestic applications. 


It is only the dried waste that requires removal after a few 
years. A shovel and container is all that is necessary. 


For further information contact: 

Sydney Head Office 

Tel 02 9456 0172 Fax 02 9456 0173 

Agents: Brisbane O7 3256 2800 
Cairns O7 4053 6131 
Perth 08 9358 3600 

WWW.enviro-options.com.au 


S 
Enviro Options Aust. P/L 
ACN 083 573 540 
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Making His Mark 


by Alan T Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


ARCUS Ward is one of those busy people who 

gets asked to do things . . . because he’s busy, 
and so... he gets things done. Somehow, in 
between running a wildlife rescue service with his 
environment campaigner partner, Chris Litchfield, at 
their mudbrick bush retreat, he also manages to de- 
sign around 25 energy efficient homes or extensions 
each year. He’s also a leading animal rights activist, 
the Victorian Greens Spokesperson on forests, the 
President of the regional environment group, 
CAWFAG which spearheaded the campaign to kick 
the woodchippers out of Victoria’s Wombat Forest, 
and much more. Marcus and Chris are a perfect 
team: he’s the ‘front man’ and she’s the exquisitely 
organised thinker who can pull the right document out 
of thin air, or magically house any number of orphan 
wombat babies. 

It’s actually exhausting just listing Marcus’s 
interests (I’ve barely scratched the surface), let 
alone watching him juggle them all so successfully. 
Maybe Marcus manages everything so well because 
he keeps a cool head while always relating the 
humour in some of the dark environmental battles 
he grapples with. 

| have seen Marcus stay completely calm under 
some of the most extreme provocation from aggres- 
sive loggers in forest blockades, to rude and ignorant 
journalists and radio interviewers, cold-hearted, bully- 
ing politicians and bureaucrats, through to gun-toting 


the FirstRate program and the five-star energy rating for 
new houses is a bad thing. I think for people trying to go 
the extra distance and really trying to reduce their im- 
pact on the planet this is a fair statement. If you get +6 
points and stop there you will know you have a ‘legal’ 
house and your neighbours won’t be pointing you out in 
the street as the local energy wally. It is in fact a very 
easy benchmark to meet. You can meet it and end up 
using a lot more energy than your parents used in their 
old two star weatherboard cottage. It is useful for every- 
one to go through the different elements that make for an 
energy efficient building. The FirstRate program is very 
useful in that regard and as such it will help in reducing 
your energy usage. 

The five-star rating scheme is way short of a revolu- 
tion. It is rather, another small step in a marathon that is 
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Marcus Ward stops clearfelling in the first day- 
long blockade in the Wombat Forest five years 
ago. Today all woodchipping has finished. 


neighbours who want to kill some of the local wom- 
bats. Oh, he’s also a psychologist and university 
lecturer but hardly ever mentions half the other things 
he does. 

Over the past 20 years Marcus has designed 
more than 500 energy-efficient homes and exten- 
sions, after quitting his Boston architecture course to 
graduate from RMIT in Melbourne. He has a strange 
habit of actually listening to his clients. | suppose 
that, compared to running a forest campaign or block- 
ading the sheep ships in Portland in a rubber duckie 
in wild seas, designing a house and supervising its 
construction seems like a walk in the park. 

To contact Marcus Ward, phone (03) 5423 
5254, or email: msward@kyneton.net.au. 


How they ‘rate’. 


required to make a serious dent in a very serious problem. 
It is, in my opinion, a very cumbersome, overly bureau- 
cratic and expensive step. Its biggest benefit will be in the 
awareness raising and a change of behaviour that will be 
required if Australians are to reduce their reliance on fossil 
fuels in their homes. 


National Energy Rating Schemes 


Off the record, several researchers have told Earth Garden 
that the public has been duped by the introduction of the five 
star energy rating system. 

“People think five stars must be top of the range — like a 
five star hotel. They don’t realise that this was a ten star 
system until the mainstream building industry — the project 
home corporations and the brick industry — gutted it. They 
brought it back to a five star system so your average new air 
conditioned, brick veneer house — or even high rise apart- 
ment — can get five stars with no effort or extra cost. The 
industry and government don’t really care about the environ- 
mental — or natural — building industry, the mainstream 
industry simply didn’t want to change its methods. It’s a win for 
the governments, and a win for the industry because they both 
look ‘green’ but it’s a loss for the environment and for home 
owners who really do want to minimise their Greenhouse gas 
emissions,” one university house rating consultant told Earth 
Garden recently. 

The FirstRate house energy rating software is used in 
most Australian States to evaluate the energy efficiency of a 
proposed house. Like a similar software rating package called 
BERS (Building Energy Rating Scheme), it was developed 
from the CSIRO’s Nationwide House Energy Rating Software 
(NatHERS) with building element properties. The Victorian 
Government charges $300 to buy the FirstRate software. 

Until truly energy-efficient homes, like the strawbale 
and mudbrick houses in this article, can be rated properly be 


NEW PLANS BOOK! 


Flexible plans for 
homes, studios, 
B&B’s, garages, 
dual occupancy 


and sheds 


Over 140 coloured photos, sketches, 
floor plans and text! 


Ideas for using straw bale, brick, 
rammed earth, mud brick, stone, 
timber, or material of your choice. 


Discover how you can: 

* save money 

e build an extremely efficient home 

e lesson impact on your environment 


very suspicious of any builder claiming to offer you a ‘five- 
star rated’ home. 

For more information about energy efficiency, re- 
bates for installing solar hot water, efficient gas heaters or 
grid-connected solar electric systems, contact the energy 
efficiency authorities in your State. 


Victoria: Sustainable Energy Centre, 215 Spring Street, Mel- 
bourne, www.seav.vic.gov.au, phone 1300 363 744. 


New South Wales: Energy Smart Information Centre, 
www.energysmart.com.au, Level 17, 227 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, 
phone 1300 138 638 or (02) 8281 7378. 


Queensland: Energy Advisory Service, www.epa.qld.gev.au/ 
environmental_management/sustainability/energy/, phone 1300 
369 388. 

South Australia: Energy SA Advisory Centre, Level 16, Wakefield 
House, 30 Wakefield Street, Adelaide, www.sustainable.energy. 
sa.gov.au, phone (08) 8204 1888. 

Western Australia: Sustainable Energy Development Office, 
Level 9, 197 St Georges Terrace Perth, www1.sedo.energy. 
wa.gov.au, phone (08) 9420 5642. 

Tasmania: Office of Energy Planning and Conservation, 
www.dier.tas.gov.au/energy/, phone 1800 105 688. 


ACT: www.energyrating.gov.au, phone 13 22 81. 


Northern Territory: www.maketheswitch.nt.gov.au, phone (08) 
8999 7348. a 


by Peter Lees 
— architect 


We also offer 
a flexible and 
_ comprehensive 
plans service: 


* over 30 years 
experience, with 
customers all over 
Australia 
working drawings 
and details of 
building materials 
prepared ready for 
council building 
approval 
plans range in 
price from 
$500 - $1450 
(incl, GST & postage) 


www.cheaphomedesigns.com 


Forward payment to: Peter Lees — architect 
15 Woolnoughs Road, Porcupine Ridge via Daylesford Vic 3461 


Ph: 03 5348 7650 
or 03 9783 8632 
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Doing the Dream 


in this first‘of three extracts from Jenna’s book manuscript, she explains how her 
vision of a self-built, stone cottage on a rocky, mountain top, bush retreat near 
Melbourne began to take shape. 


by Jenna Carole 
Seymour, Victoria. 


house in the first place. Madness. I had bought the 

land for a song. Good value — I sing well. A bargain 
anyway at $28,000 for 50 acres one hour from Melbourne 
in 1994. I dreamed (doesn’t everyone?) of having some 
land to ‘get away to’. I dreamed of green, lightly timbered, 
gently undulating land by a river somewhere not too far 
from my then Melbourne home and workplace. 

After months of obsessively scanning newspapers 
for my dream place (like op-shopping — always excited by 
the possibility of discovering a gem for a bargain), I finally 
settled for 50 acres (20 hectares) of steep slopes and gran- 
ite boulders with not a river in sight. But it made my soul 
sing — and it was mine! I began a love affair that has only 
intensified as the years have passed. 

There was no thought of building a house at first. I 
was too busy organising my life so I could ‘get away’ as 
often as possible. It was only as I sat ‘up the top’, as it was 
later known, with my mate, talking of dreams, that I sud- 
denly visualised a stone cottage up there among the boul- 
ders and trees. 

It made sense. I had not much procuring power left 
after buying the land but I had acres of rocks. And what a 
romantic vision. What a dream. A stone cottage. And I 
was only 50. Plenty of rock-breaking determination in me 
yet. And I had the vision. Ah! The Vision. 


|: WAS madness really. The idea of building the 


The plans 

The same year | had The Vision, I holidayed in the 
Flinders Ranges. We camped, having now spent all of my 
money on The Land. And during that tough but exciting 
fortnight, in another rocky landscape, I began the drawings 
that later became the plans for my house. Amazing, as I 
look back now, how relatively unchanged they remained. 
How closely I fitted my first vision into the restrictive, 
compromising process of drawing up the plans. 

I wanted to understand my house. I wanted to be 
able to construct, with help, all of it myself. I wanted it to 
grow generically from its particular environment. I wanted 
it to ‘work’ and I wanted it to be beautiful. So, with my 
vision still firmly projected onto the back wall of my mind, 
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I began, seriously, to make what turned out to be the final 
plans for my house. 

The first book I actually bought for myself had, as its 
inscription, a Thoreau quote: “If one advances confidently in 
the direction of his dreams, and endeavours to live the life he 
has imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected in 
common hours.” I added: “And so will she!” and promptly 
hung my own illustrated version beside my bed where it 
stayed for the duration of the building project. I now often 
recall its power and remind myself to heed its wisdom. 

I read every book on ‘alternative building’ that I could 
lay my hands on. I even started studying, and trying to digest, 
the conventional building books, endeavouring to build up 
my resources of terminology, possible materials and ‘how to’ 
information. At one stage, my bedside table collapsed under 
the permanent and ever-growing tower of building books. 
(Has anyone ever tried to build a house of books? Now 
there's a challenge.) 

At last I produced a set of plans: floor plans, elevations, 
timber specifications and foundations which I tentatively 
submitted to my local council and, to my astonishment, had 
them returned with their stamp of approval and only a few 
suggestions. I don’t think for one minute they would be 
passed today, with the growing stringency on building in the 
bush. But my principles were sound and my construction was 
legal if a little unconventional and I truly think that they never 
believed I would actually complete this house — that I would 
never fulfil the dream. Ha! What did they know of this 
woman’s determination? What did those engineers know of 
this woman’s dream to achieve the unachievable? 


The house site 

There is always a reason why a block of land sits on the 
market for so long and is eventually bought very cheaply. 
My 50 acres, which by now I had decided to call 
Rowanmoon, was stunningly beautiful but was long and nar- 
row with no road access at the top end and a slope that made 
even the 600 million-year-old granite boulders look perilous. 
The only slightly level pegging was right on the road and no 
self-respecting dreamer would want to build there. 

So, once I had worked enough hours in Melbourne to 
generate another small pile of money, I chose to employ a 
local bulldozer driver called Bill (a 70 year old living legend 
he turned out) to level me a house site, a terraced orchard site 


nr =. 
Overalls and earthworks: Jenna mucks in to prepare 
her house site for the stone cottage to come. 


and a dam below the house. 

It was time for Bill, the dozer driver’s, performance 
and we watched in awe as he danced with his dozer — 
manipulating that huge machine like a trainer with a tiger. 
The now dormant trees, the fallen giants, were pushed off 
the site like so many fiddle sticks. Small boulders were 
unearthed and crashed downhill to settle in new homes. 
And so the site was levelled. The hillside had been pared 
back. My house had a place to grow. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
SUPPLIERS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY STAINS 
AND FINISHES FOR 


TIMBER AND MUDBRICK 


==] Mudbrick Colourcoats and Clear Dust Proofers 
IL Silicone and Oil based Water Repellents 


=. Oil Varnish and Polyurethane 

=~. Beeswax Polish, Shellac and Restoring Oil 
<1 Woodstains and Timber Preservatives 
=] Stock and Specialised Colours 


Telephone: (03) 9437 0733 
Fax: (03) 9437 0822 
1/1637 Main Road, Research, VIC 3095 


Willing helpers carry logs cleared from the house site 
to the portable mill. 


But what a mess these men and their machines left! 
A tangle of trees and their tortured branches. A great 
wound on the earth’s surface that bled granitic sand and 
clay every time it rained, gouging great chasms and depos- 
iting earth from the house site down on to the driveway 
below. I wept. An emotional business, this house building. 
How come one never sees red-eyed builders in the trade? 
How could a weepy, menopausal, penniless woman heal 
this damaged earth and fulfil her dream as well? 


> Your Health 
C> Your Home 
T> BIO Paints 


Indoor pollution is a growing 
concern. A main contributor is 
conventional paint products. 


But here is the good news for You. 
Bio’s natural and non toxic paints 
will create a healthier home. 


“ay, ehe 


Do You want to use these environmental responsible 
products? They are easy to use, of high quality and 
have no bad smell. 


Phone us on our Freecall Number 
1800 809 448 


and we’ll send you FREE Toxic Information and a 
coloured Brochure, which tells you the different 
applications for each product and surfaces. This is 
invaluable for anyone looking at painting. 


Bio Products Australia Pty. Ltd. KID 
25 Aldgate Tce., Bridgewater S.A. 5155 8) 
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Tyres! They were the answer. Tyres were cheap — 
in fact people were paid to collect them from garages and 
tyre fitters. They would withstand all kinds of conditions. 
And I would be saving the Earth from more 
unbreakdownable litter lying in undesirable places. 

So began the arduous task of collecting and piling 
tyres into pillars along narrow terracing cut into the slope 
immediately below the house site, filling the hollow pillars 
with granitic sand and ramming it firm with an upturned 
crowbar. This took days of part-time weeks but it success- 
fully stemmed the erosive flow off, used up lots of other- 
wise useless tyres, and looked quite attractive when faced 
with layers of the tortured branches held in place by ham- 
mered in lengths of old galvanised pipe. Later, these tyres 
usefully held moisture for my terrace plants. 

The back bank of the site was eventually held in 
place by layering a thick cover of seeded hay collected 
from the slashed house paddock of the tree feller, overlaid 
with a roll of the cheapest, widest chicken wire and held 
down with long tent pegs. After the next rains, this hay 
seeded well and I was able to roll up the chicken wire for 
later use, leaving a carpet of grass. 

I had successfully stabilised the house site. I now 
had to seriously consider the next step. No more mucking 
around. I could now start building my house. Not for the 
first time, and certainly not for the last time, the thought 
totally overwhelmed me. 

It was now December 1995. A year had passed since 


In My Back Yard “IMBY” Festival 


Saturday 12 March 2005 
Gateway Island, Wodonga, Victoria 
8:30 am — 4:00 pm 


The success of previous years has seen the IMBY 
(In My Back Yard) Festival now venturing into its 
fifth year. The festival is a partnership between 
parklands Albury Wodonga and Riverina Insti- 
tute of TAFE, whose original idea of the festival 
was to present a show case of practical ideas and 
products that can inspire people to live cleaner 
and greener in their own backyards. 

In essence the ‘back yard’ is a metaphor for the 
individual and their local community. Many environmen- 
tal issues seem to be monumental and extremely daunting 
to the individual. So much so, that many people find it 
easier to ignore the issues than to become involved. Organ- 
isers hope to show that there are many small things we can 
individually do, which collectively will make huge positive 
differences to our own back yards and our community. 

This year’s Festival will once again focus on the no- 
tion of: “Tell me and I'll listen, show me and PI watch . . . 
involve me and Pll understand”. It will encourage people 
and organisations to find new ways to care for their own 
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Timber milled on site is stacked to season ready for 
the house building to begin. 


I had bought the land. A year of watching the changes 
wrought by seasons; of observing the animals on my pad; 
of following the movements of the sun; of honing muscles 
and flagging spirits; of collecting a shedful of glass and 
doors and windows and nuts and bolts and tools. Every- 
thing was poised, ready. And yet I felt overwhelmed, 
numbed by the sheer size of the task before me. I consoled 
myself with a Solstice celebration and a shared bottle of 
champagne. 


Part two of Jenna’s dream will be published in the next 
issue of Earth Garden. 


back yard, and in doing 
so, help them to make in- 
formed decisions about 
ways to care for the envi- 
ronment overall. 

In previous years 
IMBY has showcased a 
broad range of activi- 
ties and displays from 
mudbrick making, 
where you can take shoes off and squish some mud 
between your toes, No Dig Garden demonstrations, to 
creating a garden in a few hours without a spade or shovel. 
Indigenous planting guides and cultural information, home 
composting and viticulture displays, solar power products 
for the home, energy and water saving products and advice. 
Sustainable building products, designs and materials, guest 
speakers on house orientation, and information about 
TAFE and University courses. 

For more information, contact: Jessica Aiken & 
Benita Cousins, festival co-ordinators, parklands Albury- 
Wodonga, PO Box 1040 Wodonga, Victoria, 3689, phone: 
(02) 60236714, fax: (02) 60232425, or email: 
imby2005 @hotmail.com. 


Making mudbricks at the 
2001 festival. 


Ask the 


Wildlife Doctor 


by Dr Barry Traill 
Maleny, Queensland. 


Need to know how to stop cockatoos eating your 
house? Peacefully evict bats from your belfry? 


Want to know how to attract more wildlife to your own 
Earth Garden? Or do you have a wonderful story on wildlife to share with 
others? Send your questions or stories to our resident wildlife expert Dr Barry Traill 
to Earth Garden, PO Box 2, Trentham, Victoria, 3458, fax (03) 5424 1743 or email 
info@earthgarden.com.au. 


Mystery python death 
Hi Barry, 

We live in a remote area of New South Wales and 
Ross found a headless python one morning. It was ap- 
proximately three metres (nine feet) long and still moving 
but the head was severed. It seems highly unlikely that it 
was due to any person as it had been raining the night 
before and we had walked the track late on the prior 
evening. We looked for car tracks or foot marks and there 
were none, and given the remoteness of our property, it 
would seem that people could not be involved. Have you 
any idea what creature could have caused this? We have 
dingoes and goannas but I find it hard to believe that a 
dingo would escape such a large reptile and the goanna 
would have to be quite a size as well. The fact that it was 
still moving and it was first light could indicate some night 
creature. We would be interested in any theories as to what 
could cause it. 
Regards, Ross and Sandra, NSW. 


Dear Ross and Sandra, 

Lordy, that’s a bit of a mystery. The ‘Land for 
Wildlife’ newsletter in Victoria has a series called ‘Bush 
Detective’ with mysterious pictures and you have to guess 
what animal caused it. I pride myself on usually getting it 
right, but this one has me a bit stumped. 

I'd reluctantly go for dingo. Goannas don’t have 
teeth that cut things up very well. They are designed to 
scarf down baby birds and chop bones and small mammals 
whole. Also goannas aren’t active at night and aren’t at all 
frisky in the morning unless it’s really hot. Nothing else 
(unless you do have a sneaky human) fits — seems too hard 
for any bird of prey. Far too big for quolls or cats to tackle. 

A dingo or two could do it if they were quick and 
lively. Especially if the python was cold and slow. The 
fact that it was still moving suggests that it had been 


recently killed, which could explain why the animal hadn’t 
been eaten. You may have disturbed the killers just after 
the dark deed. And while I do love a fine python, having all 
the top order predators around is a good thing. It shows 
what a fine and healthy ecosystem you have. 

Cheers, Barry. 


Ants rule 
Dear Barry, 

We live on a small bush block. This is very lovely — 
but the ants! They are everywhere, inside our shed, outside 
in huge numbers. There seem to be lots of types but in 
particular there is a huge nest of slightly raised dirt which 
swarms with biting ants just on the edge of our yard. Bare 
tracks lead from this nest all around our house and out into 
the bush. I was wondering whether this is normal, or 
whether it is perhaps an introduced species. Should we dig 
the nest up or poison it in some way? I had heard there was 
an introduced ant in Queensland and wondered whether it 
had spread. 

Colleen, Nagambie, Vic. 


Dear Colleen, 

Fortunately you have wonderful native ants that 
should be encouraged and enjoyed at all times. The raised 
nest is almost certainly a nest of Iridomyrmex — I call them 
meat ants. The many species of this fine body of ants 
dominate much of Australia. They clean up insects, feed 
on sugary secretions from trees, and as you have seen, build 
big nests with cleared trails leading to their foraging areas. 

I am strongly of the view that you can’t have too 
many of ’em because they are such amazing beasts. And 
ditto for all your ants. Having so many species is a good 
sign of a healthy bushland area. 

Because mammals and birds are big and cute or col- 
ourful we tend to focus on their importance in the bush. But 
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Meat Ants 


insects and most especially ants are fundamental to main- 
taining healthy ecosystems. This is especially so in Aus- 
tralia. Here are some of ‘ecosystem services’ that ants do: 
1. They are the worms of the inland. Worms can’t live in 
most dry Australian soils. Digging ants work the soil, 
opening it up for the passage of air and water, and mixing 
subsoil and surface leaf litter to actually make new soil. 

2. They spread seeds. Many inland shrubs and trees use 
ants to disperse their seeds, not birds. If you have a close 
look at the seeds of wattles (Acacia species) and many 
other Australian shrubs you’ll see a colourful attachment to 
the seed. This is called an ‘eliasome’. It’s a bait for ants to 
grab the seed and take it back to their nest. The ants eat the 
eliasome, and discard the seed, often underground, or near 
the nest. The seed gets a chance to grow away from the 
parent plant in the nutrient rich soil in the ant nest. 

3. They are hunters, controlling populations of other insects. 
4. They form a food source for many larger animals, such 
as birds, and of course, echidnas. 

To give you an idea of their dominance, it is esti- 
mated that around ten per cent of the biomass (the actual 
weight) of all terrestrial animals on Earth — is ants. There 
are over 1200 species in Australia. 


“This Garren Laud - Wy Eed of Roses” 
Contemporary Australian Poetry by Ayana Noble, B.A., 


A unique exploration of the Self, in the unfolding of the 
Literary process. The work, originally submitted as part 
of a Master of Letters programme, was awarded two 
High Distinctions and two successive Commendations 
(The Deans Letter of Commendation for Outstanding 
Performance 2004). It includes Award-Winning poem 
‘Rain Wall’ (1st Prize, Bauhinia Literary Awards, 2004). 
The work can be used as both a Reader and 
Companion Guide and is divided into sections that 
provide examples of the use of literary techniques, such 
as Narrative Voice, Dialogue, Setting, and so on. 


University of Queensland Press, 2005 
ISBN 1-744112-017-9 
Orders: Phone 04 3971 8994 e $37.95 
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The reason ants have been 
so successful is that they are 
social. Each colony has a 
queen or queens who lay eggs, 
and thousands or millions of 
sterile workers and soldiers. 
The whole colony acts as a sin- 
gle organism with different 
members doing different func- 
tions for the ‘super-organism’. 

The social organisations 
and behaviours can be extraor- 
dinarily complex and interest- 
ing. Some species like the 
stinging bulldog ants are soli- 
tary hunters which bring back 
food to the communal nest. But 
as you can see with your 
Iridomyrmex (meat ant) nest, things can get much more 
organised. The meat ant workers will clean leaf litter of 
tracks to keep open roads for rapid travel, increasing the 
efficiency of food gathering. Other species tend and pro- 
tect herds of aphids, feeding on the sap they produce. 
Some species have persistent warfare on other species, 
keeping competitor species away. Some species raid other 
species for ant larvae which they then raise to be slaves! 

I hope this helps you enjoy them more. 

By the way, there are some serious pest ants, though 
I’m pretty sure they aren’t near you in central Victoria. The 
worst currently in Australia is the fire ant, an import from 
South America. Fire ants have massive linked colonies and 
have a vicious sting. Were they to establish, populations of 
most small ground animals would be greatly reduced or 
disappear. The fire ant has become established in Bris- 
bane, but there is currently a massive eradication effort in 
play to wipe them out before they become established 
throughout Australia. In South America there are a range 
of natural controls on them. If they established here in 
Australia (as they have in North America) it would be an 
ecological and economic catastrophe of the first order. 
Cheers, Barry. 


Kathie Hollis 1/2005 
—- #--— 


Juicers and Healing Products 
of Australia 


© Manual and electric models 

© Samson & Twin Health juicers 
© Grain mills and conversions 
© Seed sprouters 

@ Dehydrators 

© Coconut scrapers 


ing 1800-025-005 
Website: 
grainmills.com.au, 
© Survival equipment UCB U CDT el tye. hye” 


© Vacuum sealers 


© Coconut oil (2 L) 


WILDLIFE 


Tamaso from Nimbin in New South Wales wins a $25 book voucher to spend with 
the Good life Book Club for sharing with readers her ‘blanket snake’ tale. 
All around Australia Earth Gardeners have fascinating interactions with 
wildlife so send us your favourite wildlife tale and share it with other readers. 


The Princess and the snake 


Snake stories abound in the hills around Nimbin, some 
of them horrific, some weird and some downright funny. 
Everyone it seems, has a snake story 


to tell. Snakes in the kitchen, the 
toilet, the loft, the roof, the 
shower, under the bed, in the cup- 
board and on the kitchen bench. 
Snakes eating kittens, puppies, 
chickens, chooks, ducklings and 
ducks. 

And my neighbour told of 
me of a snake that ate a blanket. 
She had a pet chook. Not a speck- 
led hen, black Orpington, white 
leghorn or any other common or 
garden chook. No, this chook was 
an elegant little creature — a 
snowy white powder puff with 
matching tufted bonnet. A Chi- 
nese silky bantam in fact. As be- 
fits such a regal personage, this 
little chook lived in the house and 
strutted around the lounge room 


pecking at the carpet, uttering genteel clucks and drop- 
ping dainty little parcels of poos, which my neighbour 
quickly picked up with toilet paper. 


DECORATIVE: 


FICIENT: ECONOMICAL 


This oriental princess — for such she well might 
be — retired to her sleeping quarters at night, a small 
wire compartment with a closed-off area at one end and 
the floor covered with an old blanket. Here she rested 


through the night in silent splen- 
dour and her devoted family 


Isaid you were also rested assured that she was 
safe from absolutely safe from snakes. 
snakes... I made Imagine then their horror 

no such one morning on finding a huge 
promises to your carpet snake coiled within the 
blanket ! cage, its belly bulging with 


what surely mus}, be their be- 
loved pet. However, Miss 
Silky Princess was found to be 
safe in her sleeping compart- 
ment but minus her blanket 
floor covering. 

The snake was persuaded to 
leave but such was the weight of 
its unusual meal that it hobbled 
rather than glided off into the 
bush. We can only hope that it 
later regurgitated the blanket. It 
would certainly be hard to di- 
gest. Miss Silky Princess mush have been the luckiest 
chook alive. 

Tamaso Lonsdale, Paradise Valley, Nimbin. 


SOLOMIT 


ENVIRONMENTALLY 
FRIENDLY PRODUCTS 
STRAWBOARD CEILING MATERIAL 
Solomit Acoustic Ceilings Reduce Unwanted Noise As Well As 


e Fire Resistance 
e Relaxed Visual Appearance 
e Made in Australia 


Dandenong (03) 9793 3088 
Murtoa (03) 5385 2260 


e Excellent Heat Insulation 
* Ease of Application 
* No Maintenance (No Painting) 


For free brochure please phone: 
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Pickle Your Own Olives 


Fran describes a tried and true method to pickle and preserve your own olives. But 
beware: feral olives can pose an environmental risk to native bushland so tend your 
l olive grove well. 


by Fran de Luce 


East Victoria Park, Western Australia. 


ECAUSE they like a subtropical climate, olive 
B trees have been known to flourish in many parts of 

the Mediterranean and also in Australia. The trees 
range in height from three to 12 metres with numerous 
branches that carry the dark green/grey leaves. They are 
exceptionally tough trees and should the tops die back for 
any reason, shoots will appear from the stump above the 
root system. 

The olive is a tree that has been grown in Mediterra- 
nean regions for centuries. In Crete olives flourished as 
long ago as 3500 BC. Semitic people (Jews, Phoenicians, 
Arabs and Assyrians) cultivated olive trees back in 3000 
BC. According to the story of Noah, it was an olive branch 
that was carried back to the Ark by the dove. Olive oil was 
used in Greece over two thousand years ago, to anoint the 
body. 

It was during the 20th century that Spain became the 
world’s largest producer of olive oil, followed closely by 
Italy and several other European countries. Europe now 


A healthy, organic olive grove — or just one or two 
trees — can make a superb addition to any Earth 
Gardener’s property. 
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has around 5000,000,000 olive trees, more than three-quar- 
ters of the world’s trees. Australia is a comparative new- 
comer to the scene but is now producing some fine quality 
olives and olive oil for local consumption. 

Under normal conditions olive trees flower in late 
spring, producing bunches of small white flowers in the 
axils of the leaves. The trees carry both male and female 
and are wind pollinated with fruit forming in alternate 
years. Where the trees are irrigated and fertilised, fruit may 
be produced each year. 

Olive trees are popular in home gardens where they 
are proving both ornamental and productive. Many home 
gardeners have been successful in pickling the fruit from 
their own trees and storing it for future use. Olives are 
considered to be an extremely healthy addition to the hu- 
man diet, being free of cholesterol and full of 
monounsaturated fats that may be instrumental in lowering 
blood cholesterol levels. 

The highest quality olive oil, extra virgin, is pro- 
duced without the use of heat. Fruit is cold pressed using 
water to extract the oil. Researchers have discovered that 
the mono-unsaturated fatty acids in olive oil help keep the 
brain healthy and active in old age. 


Harvesting and pickling 

Green olives are harvested when they reach full size 
but are not fully ripe. If you are fortunate enough to own an 
olive tree and wish to try pickling the fruit, the following 
method has been used many times and always with success. 
You will need: freshly picked olives, a large plastic rubbish 
bin with lid, alkaline water to remove the bitter gallic acid. 
(Make the water alkaline ‘by using 100 grams of washing 
soda to 4 litres of water), salt for making brine — 500 
grams to each 5 litres of water. 

Carefully pick the fruit discarding any that is bruised 
or over-ripe. Make up the alkaline water by mixing the 
washing soda thoroughly to dissolve. Place the olives in 
the alkaline solution and leave for between 8 and 10 hours. 
Use the plastic bin. Drain off the alkaline solution and put 
the olives into enough clean water to cover. Each day for 
12 days, drain the olives and change the water. Then, after 
12 days, make up a brine solution, using 500 grams of salt 
to each 5 litres of clean water, and steep the olives in this in 
the bin. Cover to exclude air which will discolour the fruit. 
Change the brine after two weeks. 

Repeat this three times. Make sure you check for 


mould — keep the bin airtight by placing a cloth over the 
fruit under the lid. Finally, remove the olives from the last 
lot of brine and place them in glass jars. Cover the fruit 
with a mixture of 2/3 brine to 1/3 vinegar plus a little dill or 
garlic to taste. 

Jars should be sterilised at 100 °C, for half an hour. 
Store in a cool, dark pantry and use as required. Olives have 
been grown organically over the centuries and are still being 
produced that way. There are many organic brands of olive 
oil now available and organic olives are to be found on the 
supermarket shelves. Perhaps the best product of all is the 
olive you grow in your own garden and preserve at home so 
you family gets the benefits of an organically grown product 
full of taste as well as those mono-unsaturated fats that will 
help keep them healthy in the years to come. 
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Becoming a Grand-mare 


In a world too-often blighted by environmental destruction and cold-hearted politics, 
Jill enjoys the special experience — and the dramatic contrast — of her first 
LP Clydesdale foal. 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


HERE she was — wobbly and full of wonderment 
— the centrepiece of the most precious scene you 


could imagine. In the early light and sweet air of a 
spring dawn, Ally, my huge, dappled, Clydesdale mare, 
stood protectively with her new foal, gently licking her dry. 

It was 21 years ago to the day that I moved to this 
tucked-away valley with the plan to breed Clydesdales. 
Forest campaigning took my life in another direction, so by 
an unplanned coincidence, this was my first pure-bred 
Clydesdale foal, and what a gift for my 21st anniversary. 
She was sheltered in front of the gums I’d planted all those 
years ago on the lush river flats. When the foal’s fluffy 
‘racoon’ tail swished I saw she was a filly foal and I was 
even more euphoric. I called her Bonny, the Clyde. 

I was given a Clydesdale colt foal by a friend years 
before I came to this valley. He was the first horse I’d ever 
had so I trained him as I'd trained all my dogs and if he 
could have fitted he’d have sat in my lap. We had an 
amicable agreement: he taught me how to ride and I taught 
him to be ridden. Riding him was like straddling a car 
bonnet his back was so broad, but the only time I ever fell 
off was when he was standing still and I turned to look 
behind me! Since those early days with Mr Plod, I’ve been 
in love with the big gentle clompers. 


Draughthorse family 

I had a family of three draughthorses when I came to 
this valley. Their presence is so immense and their nature 
so placid, they almost fill the air with their tranquil 
strength. But they leave a gaping hole when they go. Mr 
Plod was shot by loggers. His daughter Tundra died after 
an accident, and her mother Holly was finally put under- 
ground as an old horse. Each one was a devastating loss. 
But the cycle as old as the earth still turns and now there’s 
new life. Bonny’s half sister, Jenka, is a Clydesdale-cross 
with those wonderful feathery feet, and I feel I have a 
family of kindly, big giants again. 

Heavy horses are exceptionally reliable, steady and 
unflappable, making them easy to train. But this 
unflustered nature can also try your patience — and sheds. 
Mr Plod would sneak into my old shack and take an apple 
out of the fruit bowl, somehow turn around in that tiny 
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Now Jill has been able to achieve her dream of 
breeding Clydesdales. 


space, like an ocean liner in a small port, and hi-tail it out 
again. Most horses would find a confined space a bit 
frightening. 

Jenka is also unflustered by tight spaces but a little 
less careful. She happily pushes through, over and under 
barriers, knocking things down around her without blink- 
ing. In fact she seems to enjoy making lots of noise and 
creating mayhem in the shed. But Mr Plod, Tundra his 
daughter, and Jenka all learned to take a saddle and rider 
without question. 

Jenka’s mother was a gentle and good-natured riding 
horse that I rescued from the pet meat market. She and the 
neighbouring Clydesdale stallion got together and Jenka’s 
arrival was another magical birthing moment. 

Most pregnant mares will hang on for days if they 
think they are being watched but she came to the house late 
one night and called to me. I saw the little white feet 
starting to emerge and so walked away up the paddock to 


Bonny, the Clydesdale, is Jill’s first pure-bred Clydesdale foal, born exactly 21 years after Jill arrived at her farm. 


watch from a distance, to give her some privacy. But she 
followed and circled me. 

I ended up helping deliver her filly foal, helped it to 
stand, walk and take her first suckle of milk. The moon- 
light gave us perfect sepia-toned illumination for the birth. 
And with crickets calling and the chestnut tree in full 
flower — it was an unforgettable moment that could never 
be bought, bottled, enhanced or adorned. I’m not sure if 
giving birth to a human baby is as blissfully enchanting as 
this, or even if the mare feels what I do, but watching a new 
life come into the world is a single experience that negates 
all of the ugliness and brutality that is in our faces daily. 

I’ve never felt very maternal over human babies — 
much to some friends’ despair. Whatever the attraction is 
with baby animals though it’s even more so with 
Clydesdale babies. Maybe it’s because there’s so much 
more of them to love and care for. Hugging a Clydesdale’s 
neck is hearty nourishment for the soul and spirit. Maybe a 
little like dolphin therapy. 

For 21 years I’d not been able to fulfil my original 
dream of breeding Clydesdales. The constant battle with 
planet rapers and forest annihilators stole precious time and 
then after another despairing election outcome, along 
comes a little filly foal with the softest nose and longest 


knobbly legs. 

It’s a shame more environmental campaigners aren’t 
blessed with a hidden valley and a daily dose of honest 
interactions with farmyard friends. Their natural decency 
of character and their simple agendas disgrace the planet’s 
plunderers and power-mad. Clydesdales and the other 
four-leggeds are good reminders of how little other species 
ask of the environment and how contented they are about it. 
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MY FAVOURITE RENDERS AND PAINTS 


RENDERING 


WALLS 


Autumn is the perfect time for rendering an earth wall and Earth Garden’s long-time 
natural building expert, Bob Rich, describes his own preferred rendering method. 


by Bob Rich 


Moora Moora Community, Victoria. 


To render or not to render... 


RENDER for an earth wall is all the same as paint 
A« timber or brick. It provides protection and 

changes the appearance. I’ve been living in my 
house since 1982, and one day, I’ll render outside. It will 
make it look better. Over 22 years, there has been no 
noticeable weather damage, so I am in no hurry. I did render 
another building I’d built. The walls are still as good as ever 
— but the coating is coming off and should be redone. 

But then, a timber wall needs repainting every few 
years too. The lesson is, only render the outside of an earth 
wall if that is needed for protection from the weather. How do 
you know if this is the case? Do a homemade version of the 
CSIRO’s ‘accelerated erosion test’. Take a sample of wall (a 
brick, a sample bit of rammed earth, 
or if all else fails an inconspicuous 
part of the house). Organise the high- 
est pressure you can get out of a gar- 
den hose, and play the water on the 
one spot for a full minute. If you 
have bored a hole to a significant 
depth, or wetted through a 300 mm 
thick wall, then you’d better have a 
good coat of render to protect the 
house from weather damage. 

Incidentally, the damage your 
test may cause is easy to fix. This is 
one of the advantages of building 
with earth. If you have a rammed or 
poured earth wall that is fine the way 
it is, you can just leave it. It will 
harden over time, eventually becom- 
ing like artificial sandstone. With 
mudbricks, it’s a good idea to ‘bag’ 
the wall. This means thoroughly 
wetting it, then scrubbing it hard 
with something like a feed bag or a 
piece from an old pair of jeans. You 
produce a beautiful, smoothly 
bumpy surface that sheds rain. You 
need to do this as preparation for rendering — or instead of it 
if the wall is durable like mine. 
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Tess applies render at the Moora Moora 
community where Bob and his family live 
north-west of Melbourne. Photo by John Bodin. 


Inside 

That’s for the outside. The inside is another matter. 
There is no choice: the inside of any earth wall should be 
rendered. Otherwise, the wall will constantly dust. You 
don’t want bits of wall in your eyes, hair and lungs. Also, 
many earth walls are quite dark. For two reasons, your walls 
should be as close to white as your aesthetic sensibilities 
allow. First, this gives you maximum benefit from both day- 
and artificial light. Second, it makes the house cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter, by reducing heat energy 
transmission through the wall. 


Wall preparation 
Rendering is an ideal job for spring or autumn. Winter 

is probably too cold, and so the materials may take a long 
time to set. Summer is too hot; the render will take better if 
it cures slowly. So, pick a time of cool temperatures and 
high humidity, but (if it’s an outside wall) no rain. A fine 
mist or sprinkle is ideal weather. 

As with painting, there is more 
work in preparation than in actually 
applying the coat. For an experi- 
ment, I once rendered a wall with- 
out doing any preparation at all. 
The result? Total time taken was 
more than preparation and render- 
ing together, and the final appear- 
ance was ugly. 


Clay soil 

With a wall made from clay, 
you are likely to have areas where 
the wall has shrunk away from 
other components like door and 
window frames, load bearing up- 
rights and the top plate or beam 
above. Such gaps need to be filled. 
Best is to make mud balls from the 
same material as the wall, and re- 
peatedly flick them in. With a deep 
gap, you can poke the mud in with a 
stick after flicking it in. 

Similarly, shrinkage cracks in 
the wall need to be fixed. Ruthlessly 
chop out any loose stuff with a trowel, an old tomahawk or a 
small spade. Thoroughly hose the crack, then fill as for gaps. 


When this fill has dried to the point of being ‘just 
plastic’, that is, so you can still make a depression with a 
thumb, go over all the new material, either tapping with a 
small rubber mallet or putting an offcut of floorboard on it and 
tapping that with a hammer. This compresses it and elimi- 
nates any cracks. 

Next comes the ‘bagging’ I mentioned. Thoroughly hose 
down a section of wall, then scrub it hard to remove all jagged 
edges. This eliminates places where rain water can sit outside, 
and dust inside, and gives that lovely smooth earth look. 


Sandy soil 

A wall made from sandy soil, for example rammed 
earth, doesn’t need any of this. It should not have any shrink- 
age. However, there might be soft spots. Rub your hand along 
the wall. It should not powder away to any significant extent. 
If it does, you can try various things — but the best bet is to 
build it right in the first place. 

A 25 to 50 mm thick coating of sand-cement mortar can 
be put right over the wall. This is like solid plaster on a brick 
wall, except that the cement content should be lower. Full 
strength cement is too strong to bond to the earth substrate, 
besides, who wants a concrete house? Before applying it, 
make a regular pattern of 10 to 20 cm deep pockmarks in the 
soft spots about 300 mm apart. There is a recommendation to 
hammer a spring head roofing nail within each cavity, but I 
have never found this to help. Then wet the wall down and do 
your solid plastering. 

If the wall is not too bad, you can avoid the solid 
plastering. One trick is to make up a mix of cement and water. 
Put on eye protection, then flick the cement mix at a bone dry 
wall. It soaks in, creating little cement rootlets for the render 
to bond to. It is best to do this very soon before applying the 
first coat of render. 


With what shall | render, dear Liza? 

Don’t use house paint'or anything else that forms a thin, 
waterproof skin. What you want is a surface treatment that 
bonds with the wall, and allows moisture vapour to pass into 
and out of it. There are many choices. To a large extent, what 
you use depends on the type of soil the wall is made from. Then 
there is personal taste. Earth builders are an individual lot in 
any case, but nowhere do we differ more than about rendering. 

Having tried various methods over time, and seen the 
results of others, I have settled on two recipes. One is for 
reactive clay. That is, this is a wall that expands when it gets 
wet and shrinks as it dries. The other is for a stable wall that 
doesn’t move in response to moisture changes. Both these 
recipes are described in The Earth Garden Building Book. 
The fourth edition is being released in May 2005, published by 
Penguin at $49.95 and available from bookshops or ‘The 
Good Life Book Club’ by phoning (03) 5424 1814. 


Reactive clay render 

For a reactive clay mudbrick wall, I use a mix of cow 
manure and lime. Both components need to be as fresh as 
possible. The cow manure should be still green and sloppy, 


before it has started to form a skin. Don’t worry, its aroma 
disappears as soon as you put the lime in. The lime (hydrated 
lime, calcium hydroxide, Limil) should also be as fresh as 
possible. When I buy it for rendering, I go to the quarry 
rather than to a retail outlet, and buy one bag. Usually, it’s 
still warm. 

Mix up a quantity in the ratio of one part of cow 
manure to four parts of lime. Put in enough water to make 
the mix like paint. Get rid of all lumps, and paint it on a well 
wetted wall. Usually, two coats are enough. The natural 
colour is white with the barest hint of green, but you can add 
colouring if you must. 


Stable wall render 

A stable wall may be mudbrick from non-reactive clay, 
or a sandy substance. For this, I use a cement-lime whitewash. 
Actually, it’s the same recipe, with cement replacing the cow 
manure. Again, both lime and cement should be fresh. 

The original recipe specified rock salt too, but when I 
left it out, the render was just as durable and I have seen no 
difference. So, don’t bother about salt. Also, early on I used 
to sift the mix through fly wire, but again, just mixing in a 
bucket and slopping it on works as well. 

I put on two coats inside, a minimum of three coats 
outside. The trick is to start a coat as soon as the previous one 
is barely dry. This way, successive layers bénd together. 

This mixture becomes dark grey when it dries. So, as 
soon as the last coat is finished, I paint on a mixture of lime 
and water. The lime bonds to a very fresh cement-lime 
coating. Leave it for a day and it won’t, but powders off. Two 
coats of lime will make the wall so white that you don’t notice 
that it’s grey unless you hold a truly white object against it. 

White is the perfect colour for render. However, you 
can colour it in two ways. One is to mix a small quantity of 
coloured clay (ochre) into it, yielding a soft pastel colouring. 
Commercial mortar colouring will work too, but I have never 
yet seen a result that looks good to me. If you are rendering 
a dark clay wall, there is asecond method. Paint on each coat 
before the previous one has dried, and the wall colour comes 
through, nicely lightened. 


Meredith’s recipe 

As I’ve said, rendering is the most individual aspect of 
building. My friend and neighbour Meredith uses a different 
mix, though the details of application are the same. Her mix 
has stuck well to our stable-soil walls (poured earth, rammed 
earth and mudbrick), but I am pretty sure it wouldn’t do for 
reactive clay. 

She starts by mixing 10 parts of water to | part of 
Bondcrete, then stirs in suitable coloured clay soil until the 
mix is so thick it is barely paintable. Then she paints it on 
with a wide paintbrush. This works because the Bondcrete is 
merely a binder within the mix. The clay is the actual render. 
Painting on Bondcrete by itself is a waste of time; it will just 
bubble off within a year. 

So, here you have it. How to prepare, how to do it, 
what to try. Wait for the right weather, and get to it! 
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Milking Miss Daisy 
Maureen passes on some homespun milking wisdom that’s tried and true and will 
give you confidence to milk any house cow. 


by Maureen Larter 
Cedar Party, New South Wales. 


FTER reading several articles on how to milk a 

cow, | asked my aunt (who had previously milked 

her own cow) for any tips, and thought I would 
share them with you, as I haven’t noticed these little points 
in any other articles. 

It is taken for granted that you already have a lovely 
quiet cow, and she has been handled and tamed since she 
was a small calf. She has now had her own calf and the 
moment of truth has arrived. Armed with a bucket, you 
head down to the paddock to bring home the milk. Things 
don’t go exactly to plan and you spend several frustrating 
minutes trying to milk her. She won’t stand still and when 
you finally get the bucket in position, she puts her foot in it, 
and if you manage to get your hands to the udder, she 
steadfastly refuses to ‘let down’ the milk. With grim 
satisfaction, you return to the kitchen with half a cup of 
milk! How do you improve this situation? 

The first thing to mention is that while taming your 
cow, you must touch her udder with warm and loving 
hands, so she gets used to it. If you haven’t had your cow 
before she calves, when you get her, leave the calf on her to 
drink and start handling her as soon as possible, putting a 
halter on her and teaching her to lead as well. 

You don’t have to milk her from the moment she has 
her calf anyway. The calf needs the first milk (colostrum) 
for its good health and, while you are working at getting a 
routine established, you can leave the calf to take the milk. 

In my situation, I had to go away for six weeks and 
when I returned, I established my routine of bringing Daisy 
up to a pole. I tied her to it and gave her a luscious feed. 
This consisted of a scoop of dairy meal, a scoop of fattener 
(which was grain mixed with molasses) and two small 
scoops of lucerne chaff. She couldn’t wait to run to the 
pole and eat, even on the day I sold the calf. I might add 
that I had to create the ‘milking spot’ on the house side of 
the fence, otherwise the other cow and horses that I have, 
wanted the feed and they wouldn’t let Daisy calm down. 


Down to business 

Now, to milk. Head down to your pole and cow with 
the feed and two buckets. One bucket is obviously to catch 
the milk. In the other bucket, a smaller one if possible, 
have some warm water, disinfectant and a flannel. Take 
some vaseline (petroleum jelly) with you as well. When 
the cow is tethered and beginning her feed, wipe over the 
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Start at the top of the teat and pull the milk down 
towards the working end (where the milk comes out). 


udder with the warm flannel and squirt each teat onto the 
ground. Any bacteria which may be in the teats will then 
not be in your bucket. 

Cuddle up to the side of the cow just as her calf 
would do, but be careful of her feet. She is a lot heavier 
than you, and if she steps on any part of you, it is going to 
hurt! With wet and vaselined hands, commence to milk. 
You should use all your fingers in a squeezing motion, but 
some cows have short teats, and even though it is harder on 
your muscles, you may only be able to use your thumb and 
first couple of fingers. 

Start at the top of the teat and pull the milk down 
towards the working end (where the milk comes out). This 
is repeated until you have enough milk. If Daisy doesn’t let 
her milk down, don’t be frightened to give the udder an 
upward blow with the back of your hand. 

If you watch a calf drinking, you will notice the calf 
butts the udder quite strongly, so if you want Daisy to think 
you are her calf, you can do the same thing. You won’t hurt 
her. This should result in a flow of milk. Dip your hands 


occasionally in the warm water to keep 
them wet. This will feel like saliva to 
your cow. 

When you have taken off what you 
require, once more wipe over the teat 
with the warm flannel and finish the job 
by removing buckets, then tether and fi- 
nally feed container. Pop Daisy back in 
the paddock. Now you can go up to the 
house and strain your milk into a clean 
jug, clean out both of your buckets, re- 
place some water and disinfectant in 
them and go about the rest of your day. 

The great thing about Nature is 
that you only take what you need from 
the cow (I take two litres morning and 
afternoon) as Madame Daisy’s metabo- 
lism will work out what is needed to 
remake and that’s what you'll get from 
then on. 

After that, you'll need to work out 
how to use the milk. In the next article, I 
will explain how to make butter, yoghurt, 
chocolate and ice-cream with the milk oe. : 
left over after you have drunk your fill If you haven’t had your cow before she calves, start handling her as soon 


and used what cream you wish on your as possible, putting a halter on her and teaching her to lead as well. Rosie 
homegrown strawberries. Tyrrell leads Maria, a very placid house cow, with no problems. 
a 
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by Alanna Moore 


From Transylvanian naked necks to Araucanas — Alanna 
welcomes reader’ queries about living with chooks. Write to 
Earth Garden, PO Box 2 Trentham, Vic, 3458 or email 
<info@earthgarden.com.au>. 


ELLO all you fowl fanciers. Unusually, this issue 
H haven’t had any ‘agony letters’ about itchy and 

scratchy parasites on poultry. Has the mite fight 
been won perhaps? Probably not, but I’d like to write about 
them anyhow. 

I watched with great fascination, in the last few 
months, a wonderful series on SBS television called ‘Little 
Buggers’. It was the low down and history of humankind’s 
relationship with the bugs and parasites that often call us 
home. I particularly liked the episodes on mites and lice. 
They can send a man to the moon, but we still get lice 
infestations going through schools! Lice are the great 
equalisers here, no distinction between rich kids or poor. 
Hygiene levels are irrelevant. 

What was great to find out was that the most effec- 
tive remedy for lice is a homoeopathic one. They showed a 
Brazilian hospital that dispenses it and the happy custom- 
ers. Great advertising for homeopathy, the quiet achiever. 
It may have been developed in the 1 8th century but homoe- 
opathy is not old hat. The English royal family will attest to 
that. They are patrons of homoeopathic hospitals and are 
themselves glowing examples of its benefits. 

With poultry, lice will become more abundant on 
unhealthy or stressed birds, and especially on poor old 
battery hens that have had their beaks trimmed and so can’t 
even scratch or kill them. Sulphur in powdered or homoeo- 
pathic form can be given to make birds more resistant to all 
parasites. Homoeopathic Ledum 30C can be useful for 
insect bites (and also puncture wounds). 

To administer liquid homoeopathic remedies, tip the 
head of the bird up in the air and place the required number 
of drops in one nostril (avoiding letting the dropper touch 
anything) — as they just have to make contact with a 
mucous membrane. If you want to find out more about 
homoeopathy for animals then I’ve found a helpful 
website, of the Holistic Animal Therapy Association — at 
www.hataa.asn.au. 

Until next issue, Happy Chooking! Alanna. 


Hot climate, island chooks? 
Dear Alanna, 

Picked up your mag for the first time, and will be 
subscribing today! I have a question about chooks. My 
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mum has just retired and will be living part time in a beach 
shack at Curtis island (off the coast near Gladstone). They 
want to buy some chooks that will be able to happily free 
range and deal with a bit of heat. The soil is sandy and 
they’ll be living under a big Moreton Bay fig. They are 
wondering about a feed system for when they go back to 
town for a few days to babysit grandkids. Because they 
travel half the year they might have to become chicken 
dinner when they go on long trips — any advice there? 
Beeso. 


Dear Beeso, 

It sounds idyllic. Except for being eaten. As for heat 
resistant birds, my favourite is the Transylvanian naked 
neck, with up to 40 per cent less feathering than the average 
chook. Therefore it can handle heat better and is a favourite 
dual purpose bird in the Middle East because of this. 

But I can’t imagine anyone keeping birds for six 
months and then wanting to eat them (I am a vegetarian). 
Perhaps they can cultivate some nice neighbours to look 
after them instead. 

Of course the local predators may look after them 
while your mum is off babysitting. Not knowing what the 
local predators might be makes it hard for me to advise 
properly. Let’s just say there are all the usual culprits — 
then it will be an expensive exercise to manage chooks 
when nobody is at home. Free ranging still involves caring, 


m | t 
Transylvanian naked neck chooks are great for hot 
climates and are a favourite dual purpose bird in 
the Middle East. 


like letting them out in the morning and tucking them in to 
bed at night. I imagine there will be hosts of pythons 
drooling at the prospect of mum heading off... 

I would suggest a large pen where they can be locked 
inside and live happily when no one is home, and that they 
can be let out of daily otherwise. That’s the expensive bit. 
Making it python proof will be fun. Chicken wire (bird 
wire, 12 mm or half inch) needs to be buried under soil or 
rocks at the bottom and have no gaps. Fence tops can be 
floppy, hanging outwards. Pythons will test every inch for 
a small way in. When they are bloated with chook dinner 
and can’t get out you may have a chance to catch and 
relocate pythons. But then their cousin will move in the 
next night. 

When birds are left for a weekend or so, automatic 
feeders and waterers can be used. But be warned that these 
can become blocked up. Having no fresh water in hot 
weather can be a killer. Once again, a kind neighbour who 
can check them daily would be ideal. We need to cultivate 
not just our own backyards but also our wider community, 
for a really sustainable society. 

Of course, one can always avoid any heartache by 
just buying nice free range eggs from someone else. You 
could, perhaps, barter them for some of the excess vegeta- 
bles that you can grow when there are no darned free range 
chooks scratching the garden to shreds! 


Sick chookie 
Dear Alanna, 

I always enjoy reading your great articles in Earth 
Garden and hope it’s okay for me to ask you a question 
about one of our gals. We have only had chooks for two 
weeks and are enjoying them immensely. Rosie the 
Rhode Island Red was a little not quite right from the 
beginning: pin-point pupils and a little slow and unco- 
ordinated. She has a big lump on one side of her chest (is 
this the crop?) as do a couple of her friends. Today she is 
just sitting in the one spot. Is this Marek’s Disease? I’ve 
read up on it, but can’t find any pictures. 

Thanks, Martina. 


Hi Martina, 

I’ve tried looking into my crystal ball, but it’s a little 
hazy today. Where did you get them from? The Reject 
Shop? If from a reputable breeder they should be able to 
help you. If Rosie has drooping wings anë stiff gait or 
paralysis she might have Marek’s. As for the ‘lump’ — 
perhaps she is crop bound? Feel if it is hard and swollen, 
compared to the others’ crops. Sometimes string or long 
grass can get stuck there and after a while this can kill. 

If this seems likely she’ll need some lubrication in 
the form of a teaspoon or two of vegetable oil mixed with a 
tablespoon of warm water. Pour it down heg throat, then 
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hold her head down and gently massage the crop to soften 
the contents. Repeat this in a couple of hours and work the 
food out of the crop. Failing that — call a surgeon! 


Silver appleyard problems 
Dear Alanna, 

We recently acquired three bantam silver appleyard 
ducks, one drake and two ducks. After a period of settling 
in, they have started‘to lay and nest (the laying came before 
the nesting!). We have a few dilemmas, though. 

1. Although we provided nice nesting boxes, these have 
been shunned in favour of the lavender bush. The problem 
with this is that the lavender bush is exposed to the sun, 
rain, and predators — like crows! We moved the nest into 
the nesting box and locked her up for the night, but she 
wouldn’t sit and as soon as the door was opened, she ran for 
her now-empty lavender bush nest. 

2. She sat constantly on the lavender bush nest for 24 
hours, then just left for a ‘night off’. 

3. The eggs are disappearing! We started with 11 when she 
first started sitting, then when we returned (and she was 
still on the nest), there were only nine. Last night we 
shifted the whole lot into a lockable dog crate (not enough 
room for eggs to be taken out between the wire), and this 
morning there are only eight! 

What do we do about our free range nature-loving 
ducks who refuse our safe confinements? How would 
ducks usually protect their eggs from predators? Now the 
whole crow community has set up camp in next door’s 
eucalypt, knowing our place is good for a feed. Can we 
allow the eggs to incubate naturally, or are we going to 
need to purchase an incubator? 

Sorry there are so many questions. I thought I could 
leave them to their own devices, but apparently not. Also, 
we live in suburbia, and bantam silver appleyards are sup- 
posed to be reliable breeders according to the breeder we 
bought them from. 

Thank you! Blythe. 


Dear Blythe, 

Suburbia is a jungle too, you know, and predators are 
everywhere! One usually finds out the hard way, as you 
are. The dog crate is obviously not predator proof. There 
are probably a few hungry rats around. It’s nature way of 
keeping populations in balance. You could perhaps en- 
close the crate with 12 mm (half inch) bird mesh. Make 
sure they have a private nesting spot in there and let them 
out after egg laying is finished. But birds do like their 
spots, so as it’s a favourite, you could build a safe pen 
around the nest under the lavender bush. And be patient 
with new layers. It takes them a while to settle into would- 
be motherhood. 

Perhaps the drake is hassling her too. It might be 
that the 1:3 ratio of male to female is not enough and that 
the male is harassing the girls too much (they have enor- 
mous internal testicles!). Better to have up to six girls for 
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A fit and healthy appleyard drake: appleyards were 
bred in Britain in the 1930s and 1940s. 


each drake. Then they can all be more relaxed and get on 
with nesting. 

Artificial incubation is a bit of a hassle and big 
expense for a small backyard operation. You could other- 
wise bring in an ever-broody silkie chook to do the job 
automatically for you. But ducks need to be kept separate 
from chooks ideally (they mess up water so quickly). Kept 
in her own pen under the lavender bush, it should work out 
with a substitute mum. 

Eating the eggs yourself before the predators get 
them is another option. They are great in all kinds of 
cooking (but not so good on their own). 


Best way to worm chooks? 
Hi Alanna, 

I have a friend who has about 25 chooks and is trying 
to find out the best way to worm them? 

Regards, Annie. 


Hi Annie, 

This must be the most frequently asked question! A 
pet or farm store can provide proprietary mixtures for 
worming. Or your friend can use garlic on a regular basis; 
at every full moon being the traditional time. Crush up one 
clove per bird and put it in the water and don’t let them 
drink from any other water source for a couple of days. 

And then there are the vermifuge herbs, such as 
wormwood. A few tips finely chopped and mixed into wet 
mashes can be good. But too much of a good thing can be a 
toxic thing, so don’t overdo it. Healthy animals are not too 
bothered by a few worms, so my usual advise is this: keep 
your poultry in tip top health and you should only rarely get 
health problems. Simple really. And this strategy works 
for all animals, including humans, too! 


LEA 


ARTH’'S LANGUAGE 


IN ESPERANTO LAND 


Penny describes how the sense of community shared by diverse — and dispersed — 
Earth Gardeners is similar to the sense of connection felt by people in all corners of 
the world who can share a common language. 


by Penny Vos 


that there is freedom and time to think about what 

you do and the consequences of choosing one way 
or the other. If there is a downside to self sufficiency, it 
might be that it can be isolating. One of the joys of this 
magazine is that it brings a sense of community to even the 
most remote of holdings. 

Last century, a really independent kind of thinker 
looked at the terrible ethnic strife around him and saw that 
a huge barrier to them reaching any kind of understanding 
was that they had no common language. With uncommon 
ingenuity, he built one that really worked and gave it to 
them. They called it Esperanto. 

Since then, billions of people have rushed past, 
oblivious and cynical. However, millions have stopped to 
think that it is true that the smallest number of extra 
languages we would all have to learn for everyone, in all 
the thousands of native-language groups in the world, to 
speak to every other person is one. If that one is a new 
language designed specifically to be easy to memorise, 
then the situation is both as simple and as fair as possible. 

This fairness matters, because language determines 
both how much of the world’s knowledge you can access 
and how far you can be heard in the world. community. 
Generally, the richest get most access and audience and the 
poorest, least. 

The people learned, and taught it to others who 
agreed with the idea. Now there are Esperanto speakers 
spread all over the world, in over 100 countries. They 
come from all cultures, religions, classes and economic 
circumstances and don’t necessarily belong to any official 
club or organisation. 

Many speakers of Esperanto choose to be listed in a 
chunky little book called the passport service. This lists 
people who welcome international visitors to stay a night 
or two as guests, subject to convenience at the time. 

Travelling via the passport service is the ultimate 
experience if you like to build friendships, believe in peo- 
ple and gain a real understanding of other cultures. When 
you travel alone, there is no one to share your wonder or to 
help when things are difficult. When you travel with a 
friend from home, you carry a ‘culture bubble’ with you 


ph of the beauty of a self-sufficient lifestyle is 


which insulates you from the culture you visit, especially if 
you stay in hotels. Travelling alone or in company by 
Esperanto, you meet people ready to befriend you, and live 
for a while in their world, their family, their friends, their 
society . Afterwards those things feel like part of yourself. 

Some of the things my daughter and I did in our last 
Esperanto trip were to stay in a normal Tokyo apartment, 
visit the zoo, the markets and a science museum, attend a 
conference, visit the mountains, stay in a big country 
house, visit a factory, process the family rice crop, go down 
a mine, visit a primary school, see Osaka aquarium, share a 
family feast, make origami, have informal kanji lessons, go 
shopping, bathe at the hot spring, climb a mountain with a 
big group of friends, visit a café with 12 cute dogs for 
people. with small apartments, bike ride along the beach 
after midnight, watch ‘Spiderman’ on a big screen TV, 
cook tempura, and make traditional Korean lollipops. Ac- 
tually, there isn’t space to do this justice! 

If you can’t see yourself travelling anywhere far 
anytime soon, you can still enjoy a connection to the toler- 
ant and positive aspects of the world at large by welcoming 
visitors or by internet friendships around the world. 

A good site to learn Esperanto free, is www.kursod 
eesperanto.com.br or you can have a nice friendly snail- 
mail tutor by writing to Hazel Green, 44 Toowoomba Rd, 
Qakey, Qld, 4410, Australia. You can ask questions about 
Esperanto at the website: EsperantoAustralia@ 
yahoogroups.com or by writing to the address above. 
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Season by Seasou 


WITH JACKIE FRENCH 


Earth Garden’s regular saunter in the garden, with Australia’s 
favourite organic gardener. You can visit Jackie’s website at: 
www.jackiefrench.com 


Everything | know in life I learnt 
from wombats 


my study door. For the past six months Mothball has 

demanded food at 4:00 pm every day. If she didn’t get 
it she’d attack anything that smelled of humans: the door- 
mat, the garbage bin, my gum boots, the washing on the 
line (a furious wombat can leap a metre, grab a pair of jeans 
in her teeth and rip with one savage twist). I kept waiting 
for the clang at 2:00 am that said she’d decided to destroy 


|: ALL started watching Mothball wombat outside 


my car. 
But today she is just chomping happily at the grass. 
Because six weeks ago it rained . . . and rained . . . and 


rained. Not a heavy, drought ending sort of rain, but green 
grass growing showers. And as soon as the first mouthfuls 
appeared Mothball lost all interest in tucker from humans. 

A dog wouldn’t do that. A dog expects its dinner 
every night because you are its pack leader. Even a cat 
continues to arrive at meal times in the middle of a mouse 
plague. But not wombats. Wombats are wild animals. You 
may have raised them from a baby but if they don’t need you 
they just give a faint sniff as though to say: “We did meet 
sometime or other, didn’t we?” and go on munching. 

This is one of the reasons I love wombats. Am 
fascinated by wombats. Wombats are different from us. I 
don’t just mean they are fat and furry and stand on four 
legs. Wombats think and see the world in a really different 
way from humans — and from dogs and other animals too. 
And their intelligence is different from ours too. 


How wombats see the world 

Humans mostly learn about the world by what it 
looks and sounds like. But wombats are short-sighted. 
Wombats can really only see dirt and grass. Wombats hear 
very well, but it takes them a while to work out what they 
are hearing. 

It’s like the way we humans smell things. If you 
smell something rotten it takes you about 45 seconds to 
work out what you’re smelling . . . I think I can smell 
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something ... yes, I can . . . oh, yes, yuk! 

Wombats are like that when they hear something. If 
a wombat hears a car they think: “Can I hear something? 
Yes, I can . . . what is it? Oh, yes, it’s a car, I’d better run . 
..” and by that time the car is on them. (That’s why so 
many wombats are run over: they literally run under the 
cars because they have only just worked out what is hap- 
pening!) 

Wombats understand the world by the way it smells. 
Mothball wombat can smell when I’ve put out her oats two 
hundred metres away. She can pick out where I walked ten 
minutes ago, even if I’ve walked over that spot a hundred 
times in the past two days. 

Wombats sit on a hill and ‘see’ the view by smelling 
it. When we look at a view we can only see what it looks 
like now. But when a wombat smells a view they can smell 
what was happening yesterday . . . and the day before . . . 
and maybe weeks, months, a year ago too. 

And that, I think, is what humans need to learn from 
wombats. How to look at the world not just ‘now’, but how 
it ‘was’ as well. 

Would any developer really create his tacky version 
of paradise in place of sand and trees if he could actually 
see and understand the devastation projects like his had 
caused? 

Would the giant fishing trawlers keep going if they 
could see a world of empty seas as well as the profits of 
today? Humans are just not very good at looking at the past 
... and without that vision it’s hard to really extrapolate the 
future. 

You need time — or a wombat’s sense of smell — to 
know a place. If I bought a property tomorrow, luxurious 
house, orchard of generous trees, it wouldn’t feel like it was 
truly mine. I wouldn’t have lived with it, seen it change. 
Mixing your sweat and your life with a place really does 
make it yours. Even more importantly, I wouldn’t know it 
well enough to say: “Ah yes, the pittosporum berries are 
dark this year, there’s a cold dry winter to come, or the 
spring on the hill has risen, there’s good rain a few weeks 
away, or the skinks are fighting, there’s a thunderstorm 
ahead”. 


Autumn is a time to revel in excessive harvest gluts. 


Who needs a rain gauge? You look at the other 
measurements of dryness: first of all the maidenhair wilts, 
then the blechnum. Then the roos come down from the 
mountain, the hill wombats pad down to the flats. The 
Backhousia defoliates, and then the Eucapytus smithii, and 
I’ve left out a hundred steps in between. 

You need time to know the patterns of the land, if 
you can’t smell then like a wombat does. (It would be 
different if we still had the knowledge of the past 50,000 
years of occupation, but so much of that has been de- 
stroyed). 

You need time to create your own too. I find I keep 
writing: “It only takes a weekend to plant . . . ”, falling for the 
modern myth that fast is good. Damn it, it took 30 years of 
hard work to create the house and garden where we live now, 
and I wouldn’t have given up a single hour of it. (Yes, you 
can plant a pretty good basic garden in a couple of weekends, 
but the more work goes into it, the more the exultation and 
the joy. ) 

What else have I learnt from wombats? Single 
mindedness? Stubbornness? Nah, humans do that pretty 
well on their own. 


Maybe to enjoy every second of ‘now’: the best grass, 
the best bed, the best wombat hole, and never lose an oppor- 
tunity to have a scratch or eat a carrot. I’ve learnt that 
droppings can tell you a hell of a lot about the world (show 
me a Sewerage system and Pll tell you a lot about that society 
or household!). And think things through slowly before you 
make a move . . . then charge! 

When I make a decision these days I imagine: what 
would a wombat think of that? The world would be a much 
better place if all politicians thought: will this make the 
world a better or a worse place for wombats? 


Autumn crops 

Autumn is excess. Too much. Too many jars of 
chutney (except there never are: a few sautéed spices and a 
jar of apple chutney and you have a stunning curry sauce 
when you’re too bushed for fancy cooking) too may apples 
falling from the tree, too many bower birds, too many eggs 
... even the air smells of fruit, and hot grass and slightly 
singed jam. And yes Bryan: 116 varieties of apple are a bit 
too many for the two of us (he doesn’t know about the new 
ones arriving this winter... ). 
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Coping with a glut 

There are many ways to cope with a fruit or veg glut. 
Eat lots. 
Jam, chutney, drying, pickles, freezing. 
Get more chooks. 
Pick and give away. 
5. And this is now my preferred option — collect phone 
numbers throughout the year of people who don’t have 
apples plopping off the trees, wombats getting indigestion 
from too many fallen pears, or laden lemon trees. Prefer- 
ably people who make great rhubarb and apple jam and 
lemon tarts and will boomerang a few back to you, or have 
their own gluts of cherries or homemade wine. 

You ring them. And they come and pick. And the 
problem’s solved. 

At the moment we — and the wombats — are 
munching apples, pears, passionfruit, tamarilloes, tiny 
custard apples, macadamias, chilacayotes, chokoes, 
avocadoes, sapotes, a few raspberries and strawberries, 
lemons, limes, a few late valencia oranges (the navels 
haven’t started yet, or the main citrus harvest), quinces, 
persimmons, a few types of lillypillies, rhubarb, pome- 
granates... 

By the way, I used to just use pomegranates for 
syrup. Then I was given a stunning pomegranate salad — 
the fruit picked unripe so the seeds were crunchy not 
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hard, but still surrounded by sweet sour juice. 
wonderful. 

I’ve probably forgotten a few other fruits that are ripe 
now, but what the heck? The birds will eat them. Or the 
wallabies. Or someone mooching through the orchards 
who will say, by the way, the xyz’s are ripe. My mum had 
the most fabulous recipe for xyz pie. 


It’s just 


The cold-temperate garden in autumn 

Plant: any tree you can get your hands on, if you 
have a bit of water to settle them in. Trees planted now 
can establish before the cold, and they’ll have a good 
winter and spring before next summer’s heat hits them 
too. 

Also bung in some garlic cloves, strawberry runners, 
passionfruit vines,* Cape gooseberries,* bean seeds,* 
beetroot seedlings,* burdock seeds, cabbage, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts seedlings, fast maturing round or baby 
carrot seed, celery and celtuce seedlings, chicory, corn 
salad, cress, endive, fennel, kale, kohl rabi, leeks, lettuce, 
okra, early onion seeds, parsley, parsnip* and radish seeds, 
salsify, scorzonera, turnips, and salad greens like mizuna 
and mitsuba. 


*not for very cold or frosty areas, or if the soil already 
feels cold. Many vegies will survive a cold winter, but 
they won’t grow much, and just go to seed in spring. 


Flower garden 

Plant spring bulbs if you didn’t last month, plant lots 
of alyssum, calendula, pansies, primulas, violas, cineraria 
and Iceland poppies for winter and masses of grevilleas and 
other natives to attract the birds who’ll eat your pests. 


Prune 

Prune off dead roses so you get a late autumn 
flush. Prune back established mildewed grape vines 
too, rather than trying to spray them with fungicide; 
young ones though won’t take this drastic treatment, so 
cosset them. 
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Bend corn stalks over to keep your maize 
from being injured by the rain but if bush 
rats discover it pick it quickly. 


Store 

Wrap apples, pears, chokoes, quinces, medlars, persimmons 
and so on for storage individually in newspaper. This will keep 
them free of fruit fly and codling moth from other stored fruit and 
sop up any juice from rotting ones. 

Pick and dry soy beans and other dried beans. Store pump- 
kins on their sides. Bend the corn stalks over to keep your maize 
from being injured by the rain till you want to throw it to the chooks 
... though if the bush rats have discovered it pick it quickly. 


Cook 

Give up on jams, jellies, and dried stuff. You have enough. 
Give it to the chooks instead . . . except maybe for green tomato 
sauce or chutney. 
Make... 

Perfume with the last of the roses. 
Mow... 

Autumn leaves to turn them into shredded mulch for your 
garden. If you have a catcher on the mower it'll collect the leaves 


for you. Mix the chopped up leaves with coarse stuff like corn 
stalks, and add a bit of hen manure for extra nitrogen so they break 
down fast. 

You can make a quick spring garden by piling up autumn 
leaves now — by spring the ground below will be bare of weeds 
and grass. Rake the mulch away, plant in the bare ground, then use 
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the remnants of the leaves as mulch once the plants are 
finger high. 


Harvest 

Pick mint, lemon verbena and the like for winter teas. 
Make cold tea with elder flowers for winter and spring sinus. 
Pick all tiny pumpkins and use like zucchini. Hunt for baby 
corn that won’t mature, pick frost sensitive vegies before the 
frost hits them; if you pull up tomatoes roots, soil and all and 
hang them on a wall on a shed or verandah, they’ll keep 
cropping for a month*or so. Ripen green tomatoes on 
newspaper indoors. 


Plan 

Autumn is the soft and generous time: no killing 
heat, no finger numbing cold. It’s a time for building walls 
or steps or chook sheds — the best of all possible times to 
just be out there doing something. 


The basic garden 

I started thinking about this last week, when a friend 
asked about starting her first garden. What should she do 
first? 

Okay, first of all forget about the icing till you’ve 
made the cake . . . make sure you have fences and water, 


preferably a drip irrigation system. Then make a map of 


> 0 MEREL So Professionals 


A LAND SH APE : Making your Property Work for You 


introduce 


Accu-Plan and Accu-Prep 


We utilise 21st Century planning and state of the art ground 
preparation techniques, for all your tree and property projects. 


Get the team with “dirt on their hands” 
Book now for 2003 and benefit with a fixed price contract*. 


Our services include: Farm Plans, Contour Plans, Digital 
Farm Designs, Water Storage, Dam Design, Olive Groves, 
Vineyards, Agroforestry, Farm Forestry, Tree Crops, 
Environmental Living Zones, Earthwork Volumes, Project 
Management, Private and Corporate and more. 


Servicing Australia and the Pacific 
Contact: 
David Griffiths, GEOMETREE 0418 591 267 
Konrad Ensor, ALAND SHAPE 03 5444 0150 
or write to: 
GEOMETREE PO Box 116 Maldon Vic 3463 
A Land Shape 57 Murphy St Bendigo Vic 3550 


* subject to site inspection and conditions 
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what will go where — a bit of planning means you can fit in 
a heck of a lot more, hedging some fruit trees so you get less 
per tree but more per metre, close planting trees that don’t 
mind a bit of shade, and most important, really thinking 
about that fruit you adore. Now start on the basic structure, 
the great survivors: trees and bushes that will shelter your 
other plants. 

What grows best in your area? If it’s gale winds off 
Antarctica, the answer made just be pinus bloody radiata 
— which I hate but they do survive — as a fast wind break. 
In our climate it’s drought and frost and heat hardy plums, 
apples, the larger cold hardy grevilleas. Once those are 
providing shelter go for citrus, avocadoes, sapotes, 
macadamias, apricots, and once those are okay go for the 
ones that need a lot of protection like lychees, a self fertile 
cherry, custard apples, kwai muk . . . it took me about 25 
years to have a garden sheltered enough to grow those! 

But in an average sort of ‘a few frosts and heat waves’ 
type of garden I’d go for a hedge of a dozen types of fairly 
closely-planted apples, especially very early (December to 
January) and very late (May to July) type apples, two 
lemons, one Tahitian lime, one mandarin or tangelo, one 
apricot, one navel and one blood orange, one plum that 
ripens at least a month later than the apricot so you don’t get 
a fruit fly build up, and three avocadoes with different 
ripening times. 

And then a few luxuries: a tamarillo maybe, a pome- 
granate, a few paw paws, maybe a lychee — by this stage 
you are working out what you adore! And along the fence 
and up the walls of the house passionfruit, kiwi fruit, 
grapes, boysenberries and so on. 

Which all sounds a lot, but when you sit down with a 
sketch of your possible garden you realise it all fits into a 
normal back yard with space left for a vegie garden, a 
sandpit and a swing. Oops I forgot a mulberry, but maybe 
that can go on the footpath, along with a row of sugar 
maples to tap for syrup. 

And yes it’s a heck of a lot of work, maybe two or 
three weekends worth. But once it’s established all of those 
can be pretty much ignored: mulch and feed in spring, pick, 
and eat. 


CTRAW BALE BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 


Huff ‘n’ Puff Constructions Pty. Ltd. 
Australia’s First Licensed Straw Bale Builders di # 809240) 


| Strawbale Workshops for 2005: 

l Faster Weakend (April 22-26 2005) — Ganmain, N.S.W. 
| Queen's Birthday (June 11-15 2005) — Ganmain, N.S.W. 
| Labour Day (October 1-5 2005) — Ganmain, N.S.W. 


_ Custom Strawbale Workshops: 
Anzac Day Weekend (April 23-27) — Meredith, Victoria 
A small load bearing cottage with a loft. This is a 3, 4 or 5 day 
intensive straw bale building workshop. _ 


; ~ http: //strawbale. archinet. com. au yl 


Or contact Susan Wingate-Pearse and John Glassford 
Phone (02) 6927 6027 e-mail: huffnpuff@shoal.net.au 


BUILD YOUR OWN 
Composting Toilet 


Nigel has been designing energy efficient, sustainable buildings in Tasmania for 
more than 25 years. Here he describes his tried and true design for a cheap 
homemade, composting toilet, ideal for bush weekenders, cabins or small homes. 
However, this compost toilet design is not formally accredited and you must 
negotiate its use with your local council. 


by Nigel Jones* 


Taroona, Tasmania. 


OMPOSTING toilets are designed to collect and 
keep human waste in an enclosed storage system 


for long enough to ensure that the natural proc- 
esses of decomposition render the sewage safe. That is, 
that the levels of pathogenic organisms are reduced to the 
point where infection is unlikely and that the decomposed 
material or compost is pleasant to handle. 

In order to do this, the system must not only provide 
for the isolation of the waste for a given time but must also 
provide an environment conducive to decomposition. Suc- 
cessful composting toilets, large and small, must first pro- 
vide an oxygen rich environment — ventilation systems to 
encourage air movement are a feature of all systems. 

Large or sophisticated composting systems may also 
use other agents of decomposition such as earth worms or 
applications of enzymes to speed the process. But in 
general, human waste — like all organic matter — carries 
the seeds of its own destruction and the bacteria present in 
excrement and the environment will ensure decomposition 
if the circumstances are right. 

There are two common techniques to ensure that 
sufficient time has elapsed before the decomposed material 
re-enters the world and the two main groups of composting 
toilets are divided on these lines. They are as follows. 


1. Continuous processors 

These large and often sophisticated systems ensure 
that sufficient time has elapsed by means of their sheer 
volume. Their design usually permits wastes to move, 
slowly, from the point of entry to a final storage area where 
the completely decomposed material remains until it’s re- 
moved via a door, an auger or a drawer. 

These systems are easy to use, the whole unit is 
permanently fixed in place and, provided the users exercise 
a little discipline when removing the decomposed material, 


they are safe. Adding date markers to the waste pile is a 
good way of establishing the age of the material being 
removed. 


2. Batch composters 

These systems fill a small, moveable chamber be- 
neath the toilet pedestal. Once full the chamber is moved 
away and an empty one put in its place. The principal 
drawback of these systems is the fact that the full chambers 
are heavy and often moving them is a two persén job. Their 
main advantage — besides being simple and compact — is 
that the full chambers are stored for a known length of time 
before being opened and since no fresh material can be 
added once the chambers have been swapped, the period of 
composting can be guaranteed and the risk of contamina- 
tion by younger material eliminated. 

The system described below is this second, batch 
composting type. 


How the system works 

Human waste, together with some vegetable matter 
required for a healthy system, is dropped from the toilet 
pedestal into the composting chamber. The process of 
decomposition generates heat and the warmer the material 
becomes the faster it decomposes: a sort of cascade. As the 
material decomposes it also becomes reduced in volume — 
a process anyone with a garden compost bin would be 
familiar with. One day it’s full, the next day it’s not. It may 
take a year to fill one of these chambers. 

The organisms responsible for all of this decay re- 
quire oxygen, and fresh air is supplied to the chamber via 
the toilet seat and the vents around it. Stale air is drawn out 
of the chamber by the row of vent pipes projecting from a 
plenum at the base (an old tyre). A larger diameter pipe 
then carries air from the plenum to a vent stack which takes 
the stale air, together with any smells, up and away from 
the building. A small fan is recommended to maintain this 
air movement, but there are options. 
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Waste chute 


Vent stack 
Flexible 


vent pipe 


Fan housing 


Composting 
chamber 


Excess liquid drain 


Figure one: the general 
arrangement of ihe 
composting chamber. 


Fluid 


Some fluid will usually drain through the decompos- 
ing material and gather at the base of the chamber. Usually 
this will evaporate in time and 20 or 30 mm of liquid is 
probably a good thing as composting masses are more 
often too dry than too wet. However, if the amount of fluid 
becomes excessive (usually only a problem for a short time 
after an empty chamber is commissioned) then a small 
drain at the base will carry this liquid to an absorption pit. 

When the chamber is full to the point shown in figure 
three, the flexible vent and drain pipes should be discon- 
nected, the lid slid up the waste chute and the old chamber 
pulled out. A fresh chamber is now pushed in beneath the 
chute, the lid lowered and the pipes reconnected — the 
toilet is now back in commission. 

The used chamber should be covered by a spare lid 
cut from the second drum, and should be placed in a quiet 


— p 
Keep cool, be environmentally friendly and 
save $250 each year. Phone 1300 729 573 or visit 
www.coolmax.mx.com.au 
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Absorption pit 


corner of the garden for at least a year. If you live in a busy 
household you may need two spare chambers to guarantee 
this resting period. 

While the chamber is resting, ventilation may be en- 
couraged by pushing a short vent pipe or stack into the larger 
of the two original openings on the top of the chamber. 
Putting a pipe elbow over the original air outlet will help to 
exclude flies and other bugs. Write the date somewhere, 
perhaps on the chamber itself. After a year has passed the 
compost may be emptied and the chamber reused. 

Composted material should not be used on the sur- 
face of a vegetable garden but should be buried at least 100 
mm below the surface, around some fruit trees or 
ornamentals, just to be safe. 


Building the composting toilet 


The chambers 

You will need two 200 litre 
plastic drums. These are usually used 
to store fruit juice or chemicals such 
as industrial cleaners. Wash them 
pod well and cut off the tops as shown, 
> >---..__! — ensuring that the lids fit over the body 

of the drum. 


| Cut out and remove a 25 mm strip. 


The ‘lid’ should now fit over the body of the drum. 


Figure two: forming the lid by cutting out a 25 mm 
strip near the top of the drum. 


Put one lid aside to cover a resting chamber. Fit the 
drains at the base of each chamber, about 25 mm up from 
the bottom. 


Vent pipe assembly 

Find a 13 inch car tyre and cut the three 50 mm holes 
for the vent pipes and the one 65 mm hole for the air pipe. 
If necessary cut out a segment to allow the tyre to be 
squeezed into the base of the drum — no need to be too 
tidy, a small gap between the cut surfaces will not matter. 

Take three lengths of 50 mm PVC pipe and block one 
end using a plastic or rubber plug. Cut the slots and the 
little step or notch at the base, as illustrated in figure three, 
and push the vent pipes into the tyre with the slots facing 
the wall of the drum. 

Make up the L shaped air tube from 65 mm PVC pipe 
and a pipe elbow — don’t forget the notch at the base. Cut 
the hole in the side of the drum and push the pipe into the 


The waste chute may be made from 
PVC storm water pipe, 

stainless steel flue pipe, FRC tube 
or recycled plastic pipe 


Form the collar from sheet acrylic, 
stainless steel or by cutting 

and regluing a section of larger pipe 

to ensure a close fit to the waste chute 


4 @ 50 mm stainless steel brackets 
and 5 mm stainless steel bolts 


Waste chute 
>250 mm diameter 


See figure two 


Silicon rubber seal 


Rubber or plastic plug 


Change the bin 
when filled to this level 
10 mm diameter 
stainless steel bolts \, 


ak 
65mm diameter air 


5 mm slots halfway . 
outlet pipe 


through these pipes, 


35 mmapart 50mm diameter (no slots in this pipe) 
vent pipe 
200 litre 
recycled drum 
Fill with sticks or coarse | Garden hose fittings 
vegetation to this level 
12 mm garden hose 
to absorption pit 
Cut notches from the base of New 12 mm outlet for any liquid overflow 


these pipes to increase air flow 


Figure three: section through the composting chamber. 
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50 mm diameter vent pipes 


Rubber or plastic plug 


5 mm slots halfway ; 
through these pipes, 
35 mm apart 


i Air outlet 
to vent pipe 


65 mm diameter air outlet pipe. 
No slots in this pipe 


Recycled 13 inch car tyre. 

Cut a section from this tyre and 
squeeze the ends together 

if it won't fit. 


Figure four: the vent pipe assembly that gets placed inside the drum. 


tyre with the short section sticking through this hole. 

Use stainless steel bolts and washers to fasten the 
vent pipes to the drum and use silicone sealer to fix and seal 
the air pipe to the hole in the drum wall. 


E SAVER 
ACCOUNT 


3.257 


p.a. variable at call no fees 


Deposits raised are lent out for socially 
and environmentally friendly purposes 


Please read and consider our 
Product Disclosure Statement 
before acquiring this product. 


Apply online at 
malenycu.com.au 


AFSL: 246991 . s 
Maleny Credit Union 
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The lid 

Decide on the pipe for the waste chute, and make a 
collar out of >3.5 mm acrylic, sheet stainless steel or by 
cutting a section out of a larger PVC pipe and regluing. 
This collar should be >100 mm wide and slide easily but 
snugly over the waste chute. 

Carefully cut a hole in the centre of the lid and push the 
collar in with about 10 mm projecting into the chamber. Use 
small stainless steel brackets, bolts and washers to secure the 
collar to the lid. Always have the smoothest surface (the 
heads of the bolts in this case) inside the chamber or chute. 
Seal around the collar with silicone sealer. 


The toilet bowl 

The toilet bowl is really just a funnel and lots of 
readymade items will do the job, buckets for example. The 
toilet bowl shown is made from a bell shaped plastic plant 
pot that I spotted in a local store, but any plant pot of a 
similar type will do. 


| 


ecoproperty’ 


Looking to buy a property with eco features? 
Or want to sell to eco hearted people? 
ECOproperty® programs and services for owners, agents, developers, 


organisations & government to buy, sell, manage & build 
properties that contribute to ecological sustainability 


gE visit www.eco.com.au 
for property listings, selling programs and resources 


orcalluson (03)5348 1546 (02) 8504 1287 


Timber blocks to steady the toilet bowl 


== <—5 mm gap 


250 - 280 mm hole 


Silicone rubber seal 


Wooden bench or box 


Construct toilet bowl from a 


Lo thick walled plastic plant pot 


(bell shaped) greater than 
350 mm diameter. 


Silocone rubber seal 


i a 6 @ 5 mm diameter stainless steel bolts 
yt. - countersunk heads on the inside 


SSO. 


=i @ 6mm diameter, stainless 


steel, countersunk screws 


90 X 45 mm hardwood frame 
around the waste chute 


Figure five: a section through the toilet bowl. 


will be published in EG 132. 


*© Nigel Jones 2005. You can call NigelsJones on (03) 
6227 9097 with suggestions or for more information. 


But: 
e It must be more than 350 mm in diameter at the top. 
Once the base is removed it must fit into the waste chute 
as illustrated. 
¢ It must be free of ribs, ledges and projections inside (the 
outside doesn’t matter). 
e It should be a dark colour — the one that I saw was 
terracotta but black or dark green would be okay. If the 
inside is rough it should be sanded smooth with ‘wet and 
dry’ paper finishing with a fine grade (>180). 


The waste chute 

Fastened to the base of the toilet bowl as shown, the 
waste chute carries material down to the top of the chamber. 
The waste chute does not have to be particularly strong but it 
should be smooth, preferably dark in colour, free of the risk 
of corrosion and be not less than 250 mm in diameter. 

PVC storm water pipe, stainless steel flue or duct, 
recycled plastic pipe (such as the material sold as road 
culverts) or fibre reinforced cement pipes (Hardi tube) are 
likely candidates. 

With the toilet bowl attached, place the chute though 
a hole in the floor, making sure that the hole is framed in 
hardwood (90 x 45 mm), as illustrated in figure five, and 
screw the chute to these blocks. Make sure that the bowl 
will fit below the selected type of toilet seat and that the 
bottom of the chute will clear the top of the compost 
chamber below. Use silicone rubber or construction adhe- 
sive to make a tight joint. Remember to use countersunk 


screws, anything for a smooth surface inside the chute. 


e The second part of Nigel’s article, dealing with the 
seat, vent stack, ‘resting’ chamber and absorption pit, 


, The À 
Permaforest 
Trust 


Education and Training For 


Sustainable Living 


Accredited 

Permaculture 
-ya E y TM 

Ty aining 


Change Your World! Gain practical skills 
in permaculture design, organic growing and 
sustainable living as a residential student at 
our world class sustainability education centre 
and demonstration farm. Internship program 
starts March 1/05. Certificate 4 and 
Austudy Approved. 

02 6689 7579 info@permaforesttrust.org.au 

1-1/4 hours from Byron Bay and Coolangatta 


Diploma. 


www. permafo resttrust.o rg.au 
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Fruits & Vegies 
Founding editor of Earth Garden, Keith Smith, 
continues his regular column about the history — and 


how to grow — fascinating fruit and vegetables you 
won’t always find at your supermarket. 


TRUE BLUE: TO DYE FOR 


by Keith Smith 


Artarmon, New South Wales. 


AMEL-RIDING nomads of the Sahara Desert, 

C early farmers at the Hawkesbury River in New 

South Wales, Mao Hill tribes in China and Ameri- 

can frontier cowboys shared something in common — all wore 
garments dyed a rich, deep blue with indigo, a natural plant. 

The Tuareg men of North Africa cover their faces 

with veils made from material dyed with indigo which has 

an iridescent sheen. The shiny effect is produced by using 

a wooden mallet to pound extra indigo into narrow strips of 

previously dyed cloth. The excess dye staining their faces 


A Tuareg man from the Algerian Sahara wears an 
indigo-dyed Taglimoust or turban. 
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and skin gave the Tuareg the name of Blue Men. Tuareg 
women are rarely veiled. 

Dungaree settlers in the Hawkesbury area north of Syd- 
ney from about 1800 wore canvas ‘duck’ trousers dyed with 
indigo that had been imported from India. They must have 
been the original “True Blue’ Australians. In China the Mao 
still use a local variety of indigo plant to dye their clothes. 

In San Francisco in 1873 a Bavarian immigrant 
named Levi Strauss used indigo to dye tough twill manu- 
factured in the United States to make the first blue jeans 
(originally called overalls). Just five years later, synthetic 
aniline indigo dye supplanted the natural plant pigment. In 
the 2Ist century, one billion pairs of synthetically dyed 
blue Levis are produced each year. Denim, as you prob- 
ably know, got its name in the Middle Ages from serge 
cloth made in Nimes, France, originally serge de Nimes. 

The British warriors who fought the Roman invaders 
painted their faces blue with colouring derived from the 
same natural dye, called indigotin, indicum or indican, 
extracted from woad (Saxon wad), a cool climate plant. 
Compared to indigo, dyer’s woad (/satis tinctoria) contains 
only small amounts of indigotin. 

Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria) has been used as a dye 
plant for more than 6000 years. Plants were first domesti- 
cated in India and Sri Lanka. Textiles used as mummy cloth 
in Egypt during the Eleventh Dynasty (4000 years ago) were 
decorated with threads first dyed in indigo. Vat dyeing of 
wool with indigo was widespread in ancient Greece. 

In India indigo was called black henna and used, like 
henna, as a body decoration, hair dye and hair dressing. In 
Iran men dyed their beards black with indigo, just as 
Afghanis use henna to dye their beards red. Indigo is used 
in traditional Chinese herbal medicine to stop bleeding and 
as an antiseptic for wounds. 

There are about 800 species of Indigofera, most 
growing in tropical or sub-tropical climates. More than 50 
species are native to Australia, but do not supply a useful 
dye. Indigofera arrecta is the chief source of indigo in 
Africa. The names of the plant and its dye is derived from 
the Greek indikon and Latin indicum, literally meaning 
‘something from India’, which came into Elizabethan Eng- 
lish as indico. In Sanskrit indigo is called nila, meaning 


Del ude è Indigo, & dela maniere qu'ils fe fabriquent. 


n 


l p j 
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African slaves processing indigo in the French West Indies, in the 17th century. The men in the background cut indigo 
foliage, while others steep plants in water at right. At left indigo dye paste is carried in conical bags to the drying shed. 


dark blue, and in French pastel. 

Indigofera tinctoria was first named and de- 
scribed by Linneaus in his Species Plantarum 
(1753). The use of indigo was discouraged in Eng- 
land during the sixteenth century to protect the local 
woad dye makers. Indigo imports in the seven- 
teenth century began to replace woad. Now indigo 
has been replaced by synthetic dyes because the 
process is labour intensive. 


Growing 

Indigo is a perennial plant of the legume (pea) 
family and like most legumes, fixes nitrogen into the 
soil. Plants are shrubs or tall herbs, reaching 1.2 to 
1.8 metres in height. To grow successfully as peren- 
nials, they need hot, humid weather but they can be 
treated as annuals in cooler places. In hot climates, 
leaves can be harvested four times a year, leaving the 
root intact in the soil. 

Select a garden bed in full sun. In India and 
Bangladesh it is said that the best soils for indigo are 
those that are flooded annually. Prepare indigo seeds 
for planting by rubbing them with sandpaper to wear 
off some of the coating, then soak them in warm 
water and leave for 24 hours. 


Extracting dye 

Indigo pigment for dyeing is produced from the natural 
plant by an elaborate process of fermentation, but indigo will dye 
cloth in cold water and does not need a mordant to ‘fix’ the colour. 

The first cut of thin branches and leaves can be made about 
three months after the seed is sown. The foliage is gathered into 
bunches and soaked in a steeping trough for 24 hours while being 
pressed together and stirred from time to time. This process 
produces a yellow liquid solution which is fed into a settling vat 
called a beating tank, where fish oil is added and stirred by hand 
with a long paddle for two to three hours. 

Aeration caused by stirring and beating causes the colouring 
agent (indican) to oxidise, forming a blue sediment which is 
deposited on the floor of the tank. Liquid floating on top is then 
drawn off and the sediment transferred to the settling vat. The 
sediment is put into sacks to drain off the remaining liquid and 
spread out in racks to dry. Processed indigo was traditionally cut 
into blocks or cakes or moulded into balls and sold in street 
markets. 

Woad was introduced to Britain from the Mediterranean in 
ancient times and was grown for use as a dye plant from the Anglo- 
Saxon period until the 1930s. It is a perennial or biennial, producing 
green, lance-shaped leaves which yield indigotin. This is a smelly 
and complicated process, involving pulping, crushing, drying, pow- 
dering and fermentation, and hardly worth the effort. Plants are 
crowned by masses of tiny golden flowers in the second year. 
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On weekdays she inhabits a windowless office in Melbourne’s corporate badlands. 
On weekends she’s an Earth-loving, vegie-growing, wildlife-watching greenie in a 
forested area of central Victoria. Now, in her latest instalment, these are the true 

confessions of a weekend hippy ... 


by Liz Ingham 


Yarraville, Victoria. 


F i Ņ HERE’S something about a Fowler’s Vacola kit. 
You know the one — a home bottling unit with 
robust glass jars and simple metal lids that stay on 

by magic. My Italian friend calls it “skippy bottling”. 

Our kit belongs to Trevor’s mum, Margaret, and 
came with a kitsch booklet of illustrated recipes, from the 
days when proud housewives with tiny 
waists apparently served pineapple rings 
on ham (save me!). 

If Trevor’s childhood memories can 
be trusted, Margaret used to preserve the 
entire crop of an enormous apricot tree, 
bigger than a dinosaur, in an annual opera- 
tion that required split-second timing, a 
ladder, a thermometer, anxious hushed 
conversations and an extra Kelvinator on 
the porch. 

Now we’ve taken over the ritual of 
packing apricot halves cut side down with 
the back of a wooden spoon (and sneaking 
a leeetle sip of the ol’ cooking brandy). 
We also buy enough tomatoes during the 
short Victorian organic season to last us a 
year. It’s a busy time, but I get a real kick 
out of looking across the kitchen, and there 
are bowls of glistening peeled tomatoes 
heaped up high, clean jars with the last of 
the basil and a pinch of salt waiting on the 
table, rubber rings warming in a bowl of 
water, and the big drum bubbling quietly 
on the stove. 

Each year as we turn garden pro- 
duce into pickles and jams I think of all 
those generations of women making do 
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and inventing the recipes. Every year I wonder about their 
lives. Some of them must have longed to get away from the 
kitchen — after all, they also invented feminism. I 
wouldn’t love making chutney if I had to do it, or couldn’t 
earn a living, or vote, or decide whether or not to have kids. 
We have a lot to thank these women for, and a responsibil- 
ity to preserve their gifts to us. 


Native bees and tree onions 

Meanwhile, back in the vegie 
patch, it’s still early summer as I write, 
the first tomatoes are red, but au- 
tumn’s preserves are mere flowers on 
the vine. Native blue banded bees are 
winding through the trellises flashing 
their stripes in the sunlight like freaky 
little flying jewellery, grabbing hold 
of each bloom and buzzing it. They 
are my complete favourites at the mo- 
ment. 

Limiting vegie gardening to week- 
ends makes you focus on the really 
useful varieties that can survive a 
week without water, reproduce with- 
out fuss and taste good. Tree onions 
win on all counts there. When they put 
up their flower stalks in spring, a 
bunch of little onions grows at the top, 
each with its own wee leaves. It’s 
ingenious — once the bulbs become 
well formed and heavy, the stalk will 
bend over and deposit them on the 


The perfect vegie for weekend hippies ground, where they will grow into a 
to grow should be able to survive a 
week without water, reproduce 
without fuss and taste good. Tree 
onions win on all counts. 


new bunch if you give them half a 
chance. 

I think you’re meant to gather the 
bulbs and eat them, perhaps on a tiny 


doll’s plate with a petite knife and fork. Instead, we eat the 
whole plant like a robust spring onion. If you pop a few of 
the fat little bulbs in the gap, they’re ready to harvest in a few 
months. This gives us fresh onions for most of the year (save 
for a month when the flower stalks become tough and the 
next crop haven’t started yet) and Pll 
never have to nurture onions from 
seed again. 


Being here 

One of my great weekend 
joys is learning about nature, us- 
ing real life examples from the 
bush and a good guidebook. It 
really opens your eyes, connects 
you to the place you’re in, and 
slows you down. 

When we first came here, 
the bush was foreign. I would 
stare at a tree, take in the shape 
and the bark, pull off a few leaves 
and open my field guide. The 
guide would prompt me to hunt 
around in the leaf litter for gum 
nuts, look for juvenile leaves that 
might have sprouted from some injury, and 
perhaps crumble a leaf and smell it. It would make me think 
about the terrain and the other plants in the grouping. By the 
time I’d named the tree, I would have spent time in just that 
single place, becoming familiar. 

It’s too easy to stay at city-pace on the weekends; arrive 
at speed by car, read the newspapers or walk through the bush 
with a conversation still going that keeps your mind in the city. 

Looking for animals and plants really brings you into 
a place, especially sitting somewhere quiet around sunset 
to wait for possums and gliders to come out of their hol- 
lows: ‘stag watching’. You have to sit very still and quiet, 
so you see the bush in a whole new way as colours fade and 
the tree silhouettes stand out against the sky. My ears work 
better than my eyes; more so as night falls. The calls of 
night creatures and a slight scritch scritch will tell you 
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out on weekends! i 


Funny how they only come |) | 
ASN 


where to look to see the outline of something lithe and 
graceful emerging from an old tree. 

Some books have identification charts, showing the 
silhouette of different mammals, and a description of how 
they move as they emerge from their hollows. There are 
tapes of night sounds, my favour- 

ite of which has a guy with a 
solemn, almost sad voice an- 
nouncing each raucous call. 
Sometimes he gets animated, like 
when he explains that an owlet 
nightjar is neither an owl, nor a 
nightjar. Great line, that. I imag- 
ine him there up a ladder with an 
old reel-to-reel tape recorder, 
pointing a microphone into a 
hollow and making his sombre 
announcement while a yellow- 
bellied glider gives him the furry 
eyeball. 
| My hot tips for stag watch- 

/ ing are to wear clothes that keep 
the mozzies out, bring something 


“ 


I love watching 
those humans 


" rf us A soft to sit on and perhaps a glass 
h ay y | 


of something melléw. Get com- 
fortable in a position that makes it 
easy to look up with- out straining your neck — some- 
times I just lie on my back. Binoculars bring everything a 
few shades lighter as well as closer. The colder seasons are 
good times for this activity, as night falls faster and earlier. 
And I must confess to a habit of sneaking a hot water bottle 
up my jumper to help me sit still on cold evenings. 
Though the hippiest way of watching night fall is 
waiting for me when I finish writing: the sun’s gone down 
behind the water tank and Trevor is tending a small fire 
under the outdoor bath. In a few minutes we’ ll be floating in 
there, watching the stars come out and a three-quarter moon 
rise through the tree tops. Lovely. Perhaps I can wear my 
pith helmet and pretend I’m a hapless explorer being stoi- 
cally parboiled in one of those old movies. Or perhaps Ill 
just be in this place, in this time, on this weekend. 
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Perc the Popular Pelican 


Earth Garden’s regular roving wwoofing corrrespondent, Colin Statham, remembers 
the time an unusual visitor dropped in on his WWOOF host farm. 


by Colin Statham 


S carborough, Queensland. 


S a WWOOF host on my organic vegetable farm at 
A Upper Corindi, NSW, I was getting four to six 

wwoofers a day, because my organic farm was 
roughly halfway between Sydney and Brisbane. One of my 
early morning routines was to pick the vegies, sort them 
into cartons and pack for the customers, and with plenty of 
help, we’d get through this easily. 

Then I’d set the watering on for a couple of hours, 
have breakfast, then a bit more work until noon, then we’d 
be off to the beach, or a trip into the national park close by. 
One day we were working in the vegetable patch when a 
scuffle was heard: a pelican had landed with a flop — a 
disarray of feathers, a roll along the ground, and a look of 
finality about it. We 
looked at it from a distance 
of 25 metres, then looked at 
each other. I was the first 
one to speak. 

“G'day Mr 
Percival,” (from the film) 
“You’re a long way from 
the coast. You’re welcome 
to stay while you get your 
breath back — there aren’t 
any predators here.” It was 
ten km from the coast, 
where a pelican would not 
normally be seen. 

We watched for a 
while, saying the usual 
things when a pelican flops 
into your garden: “Oh isn’t it big,” or beautiful, or where’s 
my camera — none of us going any closer so it wouldn’t 
feel threatened. We continued with our work until noon, 
with an occasional glance at Perc. 

It had landed around 9:00 am. By now I was curious 
about it staying so long, so I walked over to it, staying back 
about six metres. Its eyes seemed to be pleading with me. I 
said, “You look a bit hungry! Would you like some fish? I 
went to the house, as I had two fish in the fridge: a piece of 
mackerel we were going to eat, and a piece of mullet I was 
going to use for bait. I cut them into pieces and, ambling up 
closer to the pelican, threw some to ‘him’. He picked up 
the fish but could not swallow it because it fell through a 
tear under its huge beak. I drew closer, and saw the tear 
was about ten centimetres long. This was serious. 
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Pelicans were not normally sighted ten km inland at 
Upper Corindi. 


Wildlife rescue 

Perc had landed on my place because he knew I 
would provide the best care and attention, and that I hadn’t 
any predators. I phoned the local WIRES (a network of 
dedicated volunteers for wildlife injury rescue services, 
Australia wide) who have carers for any injured wildlife. 

Jenny, a lady whom I knew was the carer from a local 
farm, came straight away with some gear to capture the 
bird. It just let us pick it up after covering it with a hessian 
bag, so it wouldn’t harm itself, and once in the dark, it 
seemed to think: “These people mean to make me better”, 
and had resigned itself to our care. Within 15 minutes, it 
had arrived safely at the local veterinary surgeon, Paul, 
who also gives his time voluntarily. Perc was in good 
hands. There were no broken bones. The only visible 
problems were the tear in the lower beak, and a large dose 
of malnutrition. 

Paul put in 74 stitches, be- 
cause pelicans have to have 
both inside, and outside the 
pouch stitched. I think the 
only stress in the surgery at the 
time, came from the human 
breed, as I had a small tear in 
the corners of my eyes. Perc 
wasn’t overjoyed at the event, 
but he definitely wasn’t in any 
stress. He was so calm, I won- 
dered what he was thinking? 

He was pronounced “well 
on the mend”. The operation 
had taken the best part of an 
hour, which included starting 
a course of antibiotics. Then 
we took him to a nice clean cage, and kept him ‘in custody’. 

I received regular updates on the pelican’s progress. 
It had apparently been caught on a fishing line, and in 
trying to disentangle itself, had become stressed, and cre- 
ated the tearing in its beak. Unable to eat, it had been dying 
of malnutrition. It had chosen my place for help. I’m so 
pleased he did! 

A trip into the vet every few days revealed that Perc 
was quite a celebrity, with the best suite in the house and 
many visitors. The bird had been documented, foot- 
printed, inoculated, weighed, antibiotic’d, and well fed 
with local fresh fish, brought in by well wishers, as most 
importantly, he could now swallow the food. It had now 
been ten days since the pelican had landed on my farm. He 
looked better, he was a male, his eyes were brighter, and 


had an air of determination to live. The vet announced that 
the stitches would be removed on Friday, two days hence. 


Celebrity pelican 

What a dedicated group of people, the WIRES volun- 
teers are. I thought a bit of recognition would not go astray, 
so I phoned the local TV station, to see if they were 
interested in a story. They sure were, as the previous week 
a pelican had been found dead on the beach, strangled by 
fishing line, and had been shown on the TV. This story 
would have a happier ending. The TV crew agreed to 
arrive for the occasion of Paul removing the stitches. Jenny 
and I stood around the operating table, while the TV crew 
adjusted their lighting — make up on, hair combed, all was 
in readiness. 


Perc was very cooperative. He looked a picture of 


health, definitely the star of the show, and awake, as the 
stitches were being removed. Then after a further two 
weeks recuperation on Jenny’s farm, I received a call to 
say the pelican was going to be released. I went to see the 
now healthy bird that was waddling around Jenny’s chook 
pen. He looked magnificent: his eyes were bright and 
clear, he had put on a bit of weight, and I reckon he had a 
smile on his face. 

I phoned the TV station again to report his progress, 
and asked if they would like to film his release, which 
would be at a local lagoon near the ocean. A numbered 
band was placed on his leg, and when all was ready, he was 
taken from the farm in his special cage and ‘set up’ for the 
filming by the crew. All was in readiness. Michael, a 
small boy, opened the cage door and Perc looked out, then 
waddled down to the water. He paused, had a look around, 
then continued on his way, and paddled around for a while. 
“T’m alive, I’m free!” he seemed to say. 

The next moments were quite amazing, and very 
heartwarming. He paddled back to the beach where we 
were standing, and stopped within two metres of the beach, 
the TV camera still rolling. Perc then cocked his head to 
one side, and looked straight at the camera, and everyone 
there said exactly the same thing: it was as if he had come 
back to say “Thanks”. 
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Make Money 
Writing About Your Land 


Jenny Allen is a successful and talented writer who knows how to practise what she 
preaches. Here she shares some of the secrets that have helped her generate some 
income from her permaculture property and her writing. 


by Jenny Allen* 
Maleny, Queensland. 


b J OU finally get to the idyllic land you’ve been 
dreaming of and create an ideal way to live. Then 
the big question hits: “How am I going to support 

this lifestyle?” One option is to commute and go crazy 


listening to the drone of talkback radio, another is to make 
money writing about your heavenly life. I chose the latter. 


My story 

I don’t consider myself a particularly gifted writer, 
yet I’ve done well with practice, persistence and learning a 
few canny strategies. I started small. I saw an ad in the 
paper for a life story competition for the Woodford Folk 
Festival. I wrote a comical piece and found out nine days 
later I was one of the winners. I got a free $250 week’s pass. 
I reworked the article and it was selected for an anthology. 
My story became the title of the book. 

Then I became scared that my repertoire had dried up. I 
thought this story was all that I could write. So next step: I 
went to get support and to learn how to write. I joined the 
Queensland Writers’ Centre and went to many workshops on 
writing. I joined a group of supportive people who were also 
trying to make money from writing. I entered two of the 
QWC regional competitions and won them both. Each month 
I got their magazine which kept me informed on what was 
happening regionally and all the competitions and opportuni- 
ties both in Queensland, Australia and overseas. 

In the meantime I was teaching permaculture courses at 
our place. I thought I could make some extra money by 
spending a week or so writing a 16-page booklet about our 
house and garden, and sell it to the course people for around $6. 

I enjoyed writing it so much that I got carried away. 
Six months later I realised I had virtually written an entire 
book. I sent a synopsis of the book, my CV, a marketing 
rationale, some sample photos of our place and the first 
three chapters to New Holland Publishers. They wanted it. 
I asked if maybe I could include some photos, hoping some 
of the centre pages could be colour — as the existing 
permaculture books were mostly black and white. They 
said they couldn’t include more than 240 photos! 

Over the next six months my partner, Dean Cameron, 
and I took over 20,000 photos, all of our place. With that rate 
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a monkey could have got a few good ones too. What started 
out as a small booklet was now the first permaculture coffee 
table book: Smart Permaculture Design: Paradise In Your 
Garden. It went well, selling 7000 copies in its first year and 
now 3000 more copies are being reprinted, aimed more at the 
organic gardeners’ market. 


Other writing projects 

In the meantime I realised my writing wasn’t just a 
fluke — so now I write a lot of gardening magazine articles 
and on-sell photos from the book to magazines, websites 
and for the marketing of a health retreat. 

I also write about Dean’s invention — the Biolytix 
waste treatment system (see EG 128 and The Earth Garden 
Water Book). I have turned what could have been a dry 
advertisement into a juicy story about this wild inventor and 
how he is changing the face of sewerage — worms and all. 

One of the beauties of writing is the leverage it can 
give you. I can play at home with my two kids and the 
money still comes in from the book. I’m now at a stage of 
life where I don’t want course people traipsing through our 
house and garden, yet I can still share my life with them in 
an intimate way. 


Hints for writing about your land 


Be different . . . and a touch quirky 

Create something different to write about — or see 
things in a different light. People like hearing about 
unique things, such as the tree seedlings we grew 
hydroponically from the wastewater coming out of the 
Biolytix system. And they love hearing about the cave 
Dean works in, our mushroom letterbox and the cactus 
growing out of my old boots. It helps that these are visual: 
photos help tell and sell a story. 

We also have many interesting plants that are easy to 
write about because they are so different and people want 
to know about them. For example, we have a miracle fruit 
tree. The fruit plays on your taste receptors. This means 
that after you eat just one fruit everything else you eat for 
the next half hour tastes sweet — even lemons and olives. 


See the humour in small things 
Many gardening magazines and books are quite staid 


— as if it all has to be taken seriously . . . you have to grow 
that big red tomato or you are a failure. Comical gardening 
is almost an oxymoron. I make the most of fun times in the 
garden — like when I asked a wwoofer to collect some 
pigeon pea for a talk I was giving and handed him a bucket. 
About 20 minutes later he came back empty handed. He 
said he couldn’t find the pigeon. 

Just yesterday my sister rang to tell me they had 
grown a weird plant and asked if it would make her a lot of 
money. She told me there were tomatoes growing on the 
top of her potato plants. To help with humour read writers 
you aspire to write like: I love Jackie French’s witty style 
and cheekiness. 


Start taking quality photos now 

‘Before’ and ‘after’ photos can look dramatic. Rather 
than trying to explain how much sweat went into transform- 
ing your garden, the photos will tell this. When you take the 
‘before’ shot make it look pretty daggy so the contrast is 
greater. For example, take it when an earthmover is ripping 
up and exposing the soil. 

Line up the ‘after’ shot exactly in the same position. 
I found that people tried to catch me out for “faking it” if 
they were not lined up exactly. It helps to have an obvious 
landmark such as the edge of the house, an interesting gate 
or a distinct tree. 

Take lots of quality photos. It helps to have a high 
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quality digital camera so you can afford to take lots and then 
you can download quickly to see if you need to retake them. 
Don’t wait for the next day. And have the camera always 
ready to take the one-off photos, which are so valuable, such 
as the wasp larvae eating its way out of the caterpillar. This 
is an important pest management strategy that few people 
believe really happens until they see it. Dean set it up with a 
time-lapse camera so he could capture the gory succession. 

Photos add so much value and authenticity to a story 
and make it easier to write and to be published. And 
magazines often pay well for photos. 

Study whom you are writing for and take photos to 
suit their needs. For example, some magazines love people 
in their photos, including cute kids with a large piece of 
fruit. In contrast, The Organic Gardener isn’t interested in 
people — they want colourful garden photos, especially 
close ups of food and specific plants. 


Make a list of writing options 

It’s a lot easier to do well if you have many options. 
Practise by writing letters to your local paper, then perhaps 
try competitions, magazines, a booklet, chapters in some- 
one else’s book, anthologies and then perhaps your own 
book. Get lots of practice in writing and lots of practice in 
getting knock backs. Each knock back puts you a step 
closer to being printed. 

I have often gone to the newsagency and studied the 
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variety of gardening magazines so I could write according 
to their style. 


Keep upgrading your skills 

In the meantime read, read, read — it’s the best way 
to learn how to write. Perhaps join a writing group and 
your State’s writing centre and benefit from everything 
they offer. They want to see you in print. 

I paid for an editorial consultancy from the Queens- 
land Writing Centre before I submitted my manuscript to 
the publisher. For $100 I got one of Australia’s leading 
editors (she also edits Tim Winton) to give me feedback 
and she turned my whole book around. Originally it was 
going to be a political treatise on how we should solve all 
the world’s problems by each one of us implementing 
permaculture in our gardens. She helped me convert it into 
a lush permaculture book. It’s more effective to entice 
people than dictate to them. 


Couple up with something you’re 


promoting 

A lot of times I am writing an article I am actually 
promoting something else at the same time. This way I 
double my money. For example (don’t tell the editor) this 
article is also promoting the rerelease of my book and the 
Biolytix waste treatment systems, for which I am the Media 
Officer.** And he is going to pay me for this . . . (hope- 
fully, still!). If you are promoting something, find the 
legend behind it and make it into a fascinating story. 
Adverts don’t sell, anecdotes do. 


Enjoy it 

If you enjoy your writing it comes through in your 
story. Allow your passion to flow. And if you are having 
trouble thinking of a story to write about it helps to just go 
out and garden. Rather than contriving a story, a quirky 
little incident may just sneak up on you... 


*Jenny Allen is the author of Smart Permaculture 
Design: Paradise In Your Garden, re-released in March 
this year for $39.95 inc GST, and also available from The 
Good Life Book Club by phoning (03) 5424 1814. 


**Editor’s note: Gasp! I never realised! 
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stentious exterior 
us Moosewood 


Earth Garden writer extraordinaire, Liz Ingham, pretends to be an Earth 


Garden writer so she can visit the ultra-famous Moosewood restaurant near 
New York. Here she reports on the institution that has inspired a 
generation of natural cooking styles and flavours, (change to Hollywood 
newsreader voice) in the first of a series of her globetrotting reports... 


by Liz Ingham 


Yarraville, Victoria. 


N A SHELF in every other kitchen that’s run by a 

greenie above a certain age, is a battered old cook 

book covered in soup stains, the cover awry or 
held on with sellotape. Its recipes are neatly hand lettered 
in gentle language, with quirky layout and little drawings. I 
swear, there’s been a Moosewood cookbook in practically 
every house I’ve lived in. But I never actually owned one, 
because as far as I could see, they were published in the 
‘70s on wholemeal paper, somewhere in America by some 
historic “collectively-owned and worker-managed busi- 
ness” whose members “participate in all aspects of running 
the restaurant, from deciding policy to planning menus to 
changing light bulbs”. 

A place where they don’t have typewriters, appar- 
ently, and use phrases like “makes in the neighbourhood of 
a quart” and toast sesame seeds “until they are perfect” in 
something called a skillet. 

After 20 years of eating Moosewood food, I found out 
that they still exist, so I decided to go there and thank them. 
Ithaca, in the Finger Lakes region of upstate New York, is 
about five hours by bus from New York City, in countryside 
where the autumn forests make a patchwork quilt of colour. 


It’s too far away for weekenders, so it has a stable population 
of locals, enlivened by the presence of two tertiary institu- 
tions, Cornell University and Ithaca College. 

I arrived stressed and anxious, wondering what I was 
doing there, and why the sun was shining from the south. 
My bus pulled in at a Ralph Nader rally, where two local 
residents — Victoria and Audrey — adopted me (a com- 
plete stranger) took me home and let me sleep out on the 
verandah under the unfamiliar stars, listening to the night 
sounds from the forest. I woke up covered in dew, 
cleansed. We cooked buckwheat pancakes on a skillet. 

Moosewood restaurant is still there, still in the con- 
verted gymnasium of a school that became a small shop- 
ping centre, still serving food off plain square pine tables, 
still collectively run, still using consensus decision making 
and serving seasonal, organic, locally produced food in 
imaginative ways. 

Despite their cookbook fame (they have now released 
ten titles), they’ve resisted the temptation to be trendy. You 
can easily get a seat at the restaurant, the meals are moder- 
ately priced, and still cooked with care and attention. 

My first Moosewood meal was a salad of baby Asian 
greens with cilantro-cashew dressing, sesame baked tofu, 
carrots, red onion, tomatoes and cucumbers, and a bowl of 
tomato-garlic soup. Typical of the Moosewood style, the 
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David Hirsch and Neil Minnis, two members of the Moosewood 
collective. 


soup came with croutons from four different bread textures. 
Cheese was optional, and without it, the meal was vegan. 

The huge plate of salad and tofu alone would have made 
a wholesome meal for US$7 (A$9.20). The soup cost just US$3 
(A$4). I asked my waiter, Dimitrios, how much of the salad was 
organically grown. He started ticking off the ingredients, one 
after the other, eventually summarising that it was all organic, 
save for maybe the red onions, which weren’t available. 

Later David Hirsch joined me, clutching a copy of 
Earth Garden magazine which I had sent on ahead of my 
visit, pretending I was a writer so I could meet them. I 
recognised his name from the first Moosewood cookbook 
in 1977, and here he was at the table, referring to my article 
on growing fresh borlotti beans, asking how I like to pre- 
pare them. It turns out David is a keen organic gardener, 
and a revised edition of his book Moosewood Restaurant 
Kitchen Garden is due for release in March. David went to 
architecture school and arrived in Ithaca in 1973 as part of 
the back-to-the-land movement. He joined the 
Moosewood collective in 1976. 

How can they serve organic meals so cheaply? It 
turns out that they would never be able to afford do it, 
except that a nearby organic farm grows their ingredients. 
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This simple statement kept me thinking for weeks 
afterwards, about how ethical business and com- 
munity nurture each other. Over the years, 
David’s seen many changes in Moosewood. 
There’s more of an emphasis on vegan and fat- 
conscious menus, the menu is more balanced and 
there’s a broader range of ingredients available 
these days. 

The cookbooks, he says, generate excite- 
ment in the creative process of writing, and also 
generate excitement out in the world — he de- 
scribes it as “synergistic”, and “a driving energy”. 
Five years ago they started selling bottled salad 
dressings, two years ago added pre-made soups 
and six months later produced pre-made entrée 
meals — all organic. He hopes that this new 
venture will “add its energy to the mix”. 


Two collectives 

The original collective, where each member per- 
formed every job, has gradually evolved into two broad 
collectives. One runs what he calls “the whole show”, of 
cookbooks, food products, and the brand name. The other 
runs what he calls “the heart and soul” — the restaurant. 
The collective members share values, such as political 
issues, and how you relate to people in the work place. 
They use consensus decision making. 

It’s unusual for a collective to maintain members for 
30 years or more. David spoke about changes that came 
with the years, such as the collective beginning to employ 
staff for some roles, and he spoke candidly about the inevi- 
table change that will come when the original members 
start to retire. New people have new ideas, he said, and 
they will face the challenge that collective operation is not 
the most profitable way to run a business. 

I got the impression of a collective that maintained 
their important core values, and were able to change with a 
changing world because of this: like a plant with strong 
roots facing new seasons. 

Later, my lime frozen yoghurt arrived, in an old fash- 
ioned metal goblet with blueberries, a slice of pineapple and 
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a tiny wedge of lime on top. As I ate, a maple 
leaf landed on my table, and it was one of 
those perfect moments. 

Moosewood’s Neil Minnis joined me 
and said there is a local Moosewood maple, 
with a broad leaf, which can be tapped for 
syrup in March. He says it would be a great 
story if the restaurant were named after it, 
but actually it was named after a children’s 
book character, a dog. His genial, unpreten- 
tious nature broke the reverent spell, and I 
started to get the drift of how different char- 
acters contribute to the collective. 

In the evening I returned for dinner, 
and ate an excellent Thai green curry (made 
without fish sauce!) and brown basmati rice. 
It came with a large salad, and a choice of 
five dressings, for US$13 (AU$17.10). It 
was a warm, gentle evening and I sat next to 
flower boxes sipping a good Finger Lakes region wine, 
watching the Moosewood sign on the window become 
silhouetted against the warm interior glow of the butter 
yellow walls. 


Cookbooks 


I think when the original Moosewood cookbooks 
came out, there was no comparable product in Australia, so 
every vegetarian and health-conscious cook bought one. 
These days Australia has its own excellent multicultural 
cuisine, for our own climate and taste, with our own icons 
like Margaret Fulton and Stephanie Alexander promoting 
seasonal fresh food. This might explain why the original 
Moosewood books are on every shelf, but the new ones 
aren’t seen here so often. You can buy Moosewood cook- 
books at some shops in Australia, or order them via their web 
site www.moosewoodrestaurant.com. They use American 
imperial measurements. I bought the Moosewood Restau- 
rant New Classics book, and we’ve been trying at least one 
of the 350 recipes each week since I returned, and have had 
many happy new meals, let me tell you, even though I still 
can’t bring myself to find out what hominy is. Or grits. 
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Liz (left) with Itheca residents, Audrey and Victoria, who took Liz in 


and let her sleep on their verandah. 


On my next mission as Earth Garden toreign corre- 
spondent I will travel India in search of the perfect dahl. 
Then perhaps a pilgrimage to South America, the birth- 
place of tomatoes, capsicums, eggplant and potatoes where 
I will ponder how hungry everyone must have been in Italy 
before the New World was invaded. And after that, oh I 
don’t know, but I’m sure there’s a pressifig need out there 
for a comparative study of chocolate in Spain and Belgium. 
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Questions « Answers 
with Jackie French 


If you have a problem with birds in your apples or bugs on the lemons, want to 
grow burdock, white beetroot, black pepper, babacos, breadfruit or want a recipe for 
dried banana chips, Bordeaux spray or basil mozzie repellent, email Jackie at 
info@earthgarden.com.au. 


Rocky — no Brissie — soil 
Hey guys, 

I live in Brisbane and have really rocky clay soil that 
I have been trying to lift up with mulch and dynamic lifter, 
worm castings and some compost (I have much better 
results with worms). I get good carrots and tomatoes, the 
potatoes are going okay but I have not much luck with peas, 
corn zucchini, lettuce or onion. Just keep whacking the 
stuff in or should I be more planned? 

I have a small pond to attract frogs and some flower- 
ing plants to attract birds. Finally I bought a fig and have it 
in a pot. It has dropped all its leaves and has one pointy 
green tip sitting there. Have I lost it or is it just ‘wintering’? 
Should I be feeding and watering it? I pour my worm off 
drip onto it now and then. My lemon tree in a pot is also not 
shooting any new growth — I tipped it half way through 
winter. Hope that wasn’t too long and convoluted. 
Cheers, Beeso. 


Dear Beeso, 

Don’t worry, your fig is just wintering — it should 
leaf again in spring. The lemon too will be not doing much 
till the weather warms up. The worm drip off will be great 
for it, but if the leaves are pale it will need more tucker: 
citrus are hungry beasts. 

If you get good carrots your soil must be pretty good 
— carrots are one of the great tests for soil. Peas prefer 
cool climates and must crop when the temperature is less 
than 24 °C — try putting them in about March, for an early 
winter or late winter crop. Lettuce also won’t germinate in 
the heat, and may get too puffy if the soil is too high in 
nitrogen. It’s hard to know what the problem is though 
without more information! 

Corn needs enormous amounts of tucker, zucchini I 
suspect may get downy or powdery mildew: try milk spray, 
1 cup milk to 10 cups water with half a tsp bicarbonate of 
soda every three days, or just keep planting a succession as 
new ones are more resistant. Or train them to climb up 
stakes, with bare soil (ie mulch), not other plants between 
them, to cut down on humidity. Onions need cool weather 
— they hate any undecomposed organic matter in the soil. 
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But basically, it sounds like you are doing well by 
your soil — just keep bunging it in! 


Duck potatoes? 
Hi Jackie, 

Love your columns in EG. I’m going through past 
issues and have found the one on duck potatoes. You wrote 
that they can be grown in a bucket. I’m just wondering if 
the water needs changing and how regularly? I’m sure this 
question has been asked — sorry if it has. Where can I get 
some? Thanks for all your advice over the years. I’d love 
to ramble on but you probably get a million questions. 
Thanks again, Anna, NSW. 


Dear Anna, 

No, the water doesn’t need changing . . . and if it dries up 
now and then they’ll regrow. You can grow them in a bucket, 
but buckets can get very hot or very cold and in a cold area like 
yours they may rot if they freeze in winter. But by then they’ll 
have died down so you can let them dry out once they die 
down and take the bucket into the laundry till late spring. 

I got mine from Green Harvest by mail order, email: 
inquiries@ greenharvest.com.au, or phone (07) 5494 4676 
for a catalogue. 

All the best, Jackie. 


A (lost) request to dry parsley 

Don’t bother — grow it fresh! Or chop finely, place 
between paper towels as spread out at possible. Give this 
one minute on low oven heat, let it cool and repeat till dry — 
remember it won’t crisp till cool. If towels get damp replace 
them with dry ones. Store in a sealed container but they can 
rot fairly easily if not very dry. And dried parsley is nowhere 
near as good as the fresh stuff! It also tastes a bit composty! 

All the best, Jackie. 


Nectarine dropping fruit 
Hi Jackie, 

Pd like some help with my nectarine tree, if you 
don’t mind. It’s only three years old, so I’m thinking that 
could be the problem. It flowered prolifically, and had 


about 30 or so fruit, but over the past week all but a few 
have fallen. We had a very wet fortnight with 

above average rain, but it’s against a north 
facing wall, doesn’t get blown about much, 
and has good drainage. 

The tree’s about 2.4 metres (8 
feet) tall and quite strong and vigorous, 
but it does have a bit of curly leaf, 
though it seems to be growing new 
leaves which aren’t affected. Can you 
shed any light? Sorry to keep bother- 
ing you, but you know more about gar- 
dening than anyone I know! 

Sally. 


Dear Sally, 

It sounds like brown rot caused the fruit to fall. Spray 
with Bordeaux at leaf fall next autumn, then again at the end 
of winter just as the buds are swelling. That should clear up 
both the curly leaf and the brown rot problem! Brown rot is 
a real problem on nectarines — they need a sheltered spot 
because their wood is very brittle, but in a sheltered spot with 
all its humidity they are more prone to curly leaf and brown 
rot! If it’s any consolation it sounds like the fruit would have 
rotted before it was ripe anyway (no, that is no consolation at 
all.) But you should be right with the Bordeayx; after next 
year, one spray mid winter should do the trick. 

Plant Russian garlic thickly under the nectarine. It Il 
have no effect for about six or seven years but after that, as the 
clumps build up, their root secretions should help make the 
nectarine less prone to curly leaf. The male flowers may help 
fruit set — fingers crossed! When in doubt do the job yourself 
with the branch of male flowers and a kid’s paint brush! 

All the best, Jackie. 


The lazy male at stud (kiwi fruit, that is) 
Hello Jackie, 

I don’t know if you will be able to help me but I 
thought I'd give ita go. [have a male and a female kiwi fruit, 
planted together two years ago, and the female is starting to 
flower but the male is just growing long water shoots. Is this 
typical? Will the male flower in time to pollinate the female? 
Is it just lazy like a male human, and waiting for the female to 
do all the hard work? I hope you can help — I'd really love 
to be eating homegrown kiwis next year. 


Jackie replies... 

The male is often much slower to grow. You might 
have to wait a year more for it to flower! Make sure the 
‘water shoots’ aren’t from below the graft, or you may find 
they aren’t from a male plant at all, and from a variety you 
don’t want! 

Males tend to kark it earlier too . . . kiwi fruit that is. 
No offence meant to homo sapiens males, though come to 
think of it... 

A concerned kiwi fruit cosseter ‘borrowed’ a flower- 
ing branch from a friend’s male kiwi fruit, and twined it 


The male kiwi fruit is often 
much slower to grow. 


around her female . . . a bit like getting the neighbour’s bull 
to cover your cows. 
All the best, Jackie. 


Carousing with carob (yuk) 

Joanne Cause wanted information 
about processing carob in EG 130. I love 
carob trees. I hate carob — there are 
ways to make it okay but it will never be 
truly delicious. But the trees are tough, 
it’s about the only vaguely chocolate-like 
stuff that will grow in your backyard un- 
less you live near the equator or have mil- 
lions to spend on a giant greenhouse, and 
some people actually like the stuff. 

Carob is also an excellent, nutritious 
chook food — chooks are not gourmets, which is why they 
love our rubbish bucket. I eat the melon and they love the 
rind... and carob is pretty good if you are a dairy cow too. 
The pods can also be munched whole straight from the tree 
by kids with nothing else to do. 

So how do you use the stuff? 


Carob gum 
Make a small slit in the bark and use,the gum fresh, as 
glue. It sticks paper pretty well, but does get brittle with age. 


Carob ‘beans’ 

Young carob pods car be eaten fresh like green 
beans. But any other bean is better than a carob ‘bean’! 
Avoid if they are bitter — this is starvation food only, so 
don’t eat too much of it. 


Carob ‘chocolate’ 

Carob doesn’t have chocolate’s caffeine, theobromine 
(the stuff that makes you feed wonderfulllll) or its taste. It’s 
also much higher in cholesterol. On the other hand, it’s 
brown, can be made sweet and has roughly the same texture. 


Carob ‘cocoa’ powder 

This is made by grinding the carob pods in a coffee 
grinder or blender (but don’t blame me if the blender 
breaks) till they are powdery (not the seeds — they are too 
tough). To make carob cocoa pour a little water over 2 to 4 
teaspoons of carob powder, | teaspoon sugar (sort of op- 
tional) and a few drops of vanilla (also sort of optional). 
Mix till smooth. Add one cup of milk, heat slowly, stirring 
all the time. Drink hot and pretend it’s cocoa. 


Carob ’chocolate’ 
| cup carob powder 
2 cups caster sugar 
half a cup milk 
quarter of a cup butter 
l teaspoon vanilla. 
Mix sugar and carob in a saucepan with a little of the milk till 
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smooth. Add the rest of the milk then the butter. Heat 
slowly, stirring all the time, till it’s thick enough to coat the 
spoon, then a bit more. Take off the heat, add vanilla, beat 
for about five minutes (you need to do this for 

a smooth texture). Pour onto a greased 
oven dish or into patty cases or drip 
drops for ‘buttons’ onto a greased tray. 
Cut if needed when cold. 


Carob molasses 

Cover the powder with water, 
leave it overnight, then pour it off, then 
pour that over new powder. Repeat 
about six times, then simmer the liquid 
till it’s reduced by two thirds. Keep in 
a cold place like the fridge in a sealed 
bottle. It is much sweeter than carob 
and gives a better flavour in cakes, bis- 
cuits and sauces. 


(Ceratonia 
siliqua ) 


Growing carob 

Carobs are evergreens, growing 
to ten metres with thick foliage some- 
times down to ground level if the cattle 
haven’t been munching them. 

Carob seeds from fresh pods usu- 
ally germinate quite quickly. Rub the 
seeds with sandpaper till you see white patches. Then soak 
in warm water for 48 hours, changing the water about half a 
dozen times. Seeds should swell before planting. You might 
also feed the chopped pods, plus seeds, to the cows, then 
plant the manure — carob seeds are very hard, and no 
amount of digestion seems to affect them. 

In the past few years graded and selected varieties of 
carob have been available: use them if you can. 


Where to grow 

Anywhere that doesn’t have heavy or prolonged 
frosts — and even then you can get by with a sunny north 
facing wall and your fingers crossed (keep the tree in a 
shelter for two or three winters too). 
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How to keep carob alive 
Keep moist and mulch for about five years. After that 
it develops a deep tap root and is very drought resistant; but 
without feeding and moisture they won’t bear 
much (on the other hand they will bear 
something, which is a damn sight better 
than most other crops in times of stress). 


Harvest 
Trees flower in early winter and 
may be cut by frost — the larger the tree, 
the more likely you are to get a crop in 
cold climates. Pods ripen about March- 
May, turning from green to dark brown. 
They should taste sweet when they’re 
ripe, but seedlings can vary, so don’t bet 
on it. Pods can either stay on the tree till 
you do something about it, or drop and be 
eaten by chooks. But again, seedlings 
vary, so remember that if you plant one in 
the chook house you may still have to hoik 
them down for the fowls. 


Carobs are evergreens, 
growing to ten metres with 
thick foliage sometimes 
down to ground level. 


Ginseng, garlic and other 


cash crops 
Hello Jackie, 

I was wondering if you had any information about 
growing organic ginseng, such as the preferred temperature 
range, whether or not it can handle any frosts, the best time 
of the year to plant and where I can purchase the original 
ginseng? I would also appreciate it if you had any tips for 
growing organic garlic and on keeping the costs down. I 
am looking for suitable crops for smallscale production on 
a north facing slope in Nimbin, northern New South Wales. 
It’s wonderfully fertile soil, with some frost in the lower 
areas. Summers can get quite hot. Thanks muchly for your 
time and knowledge. 

Linda De-Milford, Brisbane/Nimbin. 


Hi Linda, 
I’m not sure I’d go for either ginseng or garlic — I 
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suspect there are already too many garlic growers, and very 
cheap competition from Chinese-grown garlic, and ginseng 
is bloody temperamental! I’d look for something others 
aren’t growing yet in much quantity that I could still be 
fairly sure would sell well, like Atherton raspberry (Rubus 
fraxinofolius — a native raspberry that grows on a 
suckering shrub with cane-like stems, about 2-3 kg per 
plant and very hardy); raise native citrus trees, or other 
‘bush tucker’ plants, that grow well in your area but both 
look and taste good that you can market; red kiwi fruit if 
you can find cultivars; keriberries — like a large black- 
berry, needs canes, very vigorous and fruits for many 
months each year — there’s a good established market in 
New Zealand so there may be one here; allspice trees to sell 
the fresh leaves, or cinnamon to sell the fresh bark, multi- 
coloured carrots and beetroot if you can find restaurants 
that will pay you well for regular supplies . . . 

In other words, things that no one else is producing a 
lot of yet, and that return a high price per unit and per 
hectare and can’t be highly mechanised otherwise it will be 
easy to undercut your business. 

I’ve no idea if any of these suggestions would be 
successful, by the way — I’m just offering them as exam- 
ples of unexploited plants! 


Ginseng 

I have to admit not having much luck with ginseng... 
everything here seems to love it, from snzis to beetles to 
wallabies to wombats. I finally decided that something that 
everything loved to munch so much was not worth it! 

There is a book around on growing ginseng in Aus- 
tralia — sometimes advertised in Earth Garden, and the 
publishers sell plants and seed too.* 

Panax pseudoginseng is Korean ginseng and is ex- 
tremely difficult to find except as an extract in Australia. 
It grows to about 75 cm with serrated leaves and a very 
thick tap root and small yellow-green flowers after three 
years in optimum conditions, but probably more like six 
to seven under most Australian conditions. 

P quinquefolius, or American ginseng, is slightly 
smaller, but very like Korean ginseng. Ginseng seeds and 
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plants in Australia are mostly American ginseng. 

Ginseng needs cold winters, warm to hot summers, 
semi to dense shade (the harsher the light the more shade 
needed), masses of well-rotted organic matter in the soil 
and excellent drainage and moisture — in other words, 
ginseng is extremely temperamental and if not perfectly 
happy will die. Once you do manage to give it optimum 
conditions it will thrive — and in its native area is a hardy 
wild plant . . . unless every beastie around eats it. 


Propagation 

Ginseng can be grown from pieces of fresh root. 
Seeds should be sown in spring, after winter chilling. Fresh 
seed may not germinate for 18 months and even when seed 
is stratified you may find that some germinates and starts 
growing while other seedlings appear from the same lot of 
seed next spring. Keep the seedlings in reliable shade 
(even half an hour of full sun can wither them) and — most 
important — keep the snails off. Snails appear to prefer 
ginseng to almost any other plant. 

Ginseng seedlings grow very, very slowly and for 
the first year will remain as a single shoot with three 
small leaves with another two leaves appearing the fol- 
lowing year. 

Extremes of climate can cause ginseng to die back 
before winter. Don’t throw them out. The hardiest thing 
about ginseng is its root and it may very well shoot again 
next spring. Ginseng may also shoot in early spring and be 
cut by late frosts. In this case the root often rots. 


Harvest 

In optimum conditions ginseng produces seed in its 
third year and the root can be harvested in its sixth year. 
You may find, however, that ginseng production takes 
much longer unless conditions are ideal . . . and they rarely 
are ideal! 

All the best, Jackie. 


*Growing Ginseng In Australia and other books are avail- 
able from organic growers, Fred and Charlene Hosemans 
(see EG 87). Phone (03) 5968 1321. 
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ENSITIVE NEW-AGE 


TREE FALLER 


— PART THREE 


In parts one and two of this series, Jill taught us how to start and drive these monsters, how to 
play safe, fall trees, avoid trouble and all the other fun stuff. Now we look at taking care of them. 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


Regular check ups 

Fury and frustration over a chainsaw that won’t start 
is common. It’s all part of being an owner. Mature saws 
can be especially contrary. Once I had a saw that refused to 
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start no matter what I did. Finally I found a mud wasp had 
sabotaged the thing by plugging up the exhaust. But more 
commonly it'll be the air filter, spark plugs or it'll need a 
tune. 
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Air filter 


A clogged air filter can stop a chainsaw running 
smoothly, causing it to idle too fast or not idle at all. It can 
make it hard to start as well. Clean it every time you 
sharpen the chain if you’re in dusty wood or every second 
or third time in clean wood. Always check the air filter first 
if there’s a problem. Clean it from inside to out and close 
the choke or stuff a piece of clean rag in the carbie hole to 
stop dirt getting in while the filter is off. 


Spark plugs 

These can get pretty ratty after a while. Clean them 
with a wire brush or broken hacksaw blade or replace every 
so often. An old nail file is useful as well and sets the gap at 
about the right size. 


Tuning the saw 

If the above don’t work, your chainsaw could be in 
need of a tune — that means the air and fuel mixes and 
settings are out of kilter. Tuning a chainsaw is a very tricky 
business and if you don’t get it right the piston and rings 
could be totally burnt out in half an hour of use. You can 
fiddle about as the manual tells you and possibly stuff it up. 
The manuals tell you to adjust the idle screws so many turns 
this way and that but if you aren’t confident, it’s worth the 
$20 to get it set right by an experienced chainsaw mechanic. 
They have the ear for that particular humming bee sound. 


Fuel oil 

Use the right oil. Don’t just use any two stroke oil 
because chainsaws work differently to say a lawn mower 
(which has a governor to prevent very high revolutions) or 
an outboard motor (which is water cooled). Chainsaws rev 
much higher and often get their innards dirty, which re- 
duces air cooling, and — if you’re keen — are set to work 
on very hot days. Use an oil that’s suggested by the maker. 

There are many recommended ratios of mixing fuel 
and oil — anywhere from 16:1 to 40:1 depending on the 
fuel and make of saw. Follow the instructions in the 
manual or from the chainsaw doctors and you should be 
right. Too lean a mix and you’ll end up having to replace 
the piston and cylinder. If you have an expensive saw, 


using Aight fe 
an be deadly to 
> Chainsaw ~. 


fuel containers 
Well marked 


these parts can be almost as costly as a new chainsaw. And 
whatever you do, never, never use straight fuel. Keep all 
fuel containers clearly marked. You might even want to 
buy a special container for the chainsaw’s fuel. 

If stuck, get a 40 weight chainsaw 2 stroke oil and (as 
long as it doesn’t contain a paraffin base oil), mix it to 24:1. In 
the old language, that’s | and 1/2 gallons of petrol to an 8 oz 
measure of oil. Some people suggest using leaded (or equiva- 
lent) petrol as this is also a lubricant, but I’ve used an unleaded 
mix for years and my chainsaws seem to be fit arid well. 

Make sure the fuel/oil is mixed well before you fill the 
tank. If you’re very particular give it a swish each time you 
refuel and only mix enough to do your needs for four to six 
weeks. After this the mix becomes ‘flat’. If the petrol 
evaporates, the ratio will be slightly different and could affect 
the performance. I’ve often used fuel mix that’s three months 
old; it works okay but if it’s good for the motor I can’t say. 

Like any small motor we use at close quarters, we’ ll 
be breathing in whatever nasties are in the exhaust fumes. 
In Sweden and some other European countries, there is a 
non-petro-chemical fuel that is sold specifically for use in 
lawnmowers and chainsaws that doesn’t poison the user 
with the toxic fumes. We’re still way behind on that score. 


Bar oil 

The other oil your chainsaw needs is stuff to lubricate 
the chain and bar groove that it runs in. If you’re a recycler, 
like me, you’ll be tempted to fill the oil reservoir with used 
sump oil. In fact I’ve never used anything else. However, 
you should be aware of the down side of this habit. Many 
professional loggers also use sump oil as a chain lubricant 
but this doesn’t mean it’s not harmful to the chain and bar. 

Sump oil has tiny fragments of metal in it, so can 
wear the bar and chain slowly (depending on how clean the 
oil is). If the chainsaw is left in the rain, those tiny bits of 
metal can rust, which isn’t good for the chain or bar that it 
sits on. So sump oil can help wear the groove in the bar 
prematurely. I guess you need to weigh up whether that 
wear is minimal and not worth spending big dollars on new 
oil for months/years, or if that slight wear is acceptable and 
a new bar is cheaper in the long run. 


A friend’s dad was a professional firewood cutter for 
60 years and never used anything but sump oil. His first 
saw of 30 years is now in a museum it was so well looked 
after. However, you can use 15W/40 el-cheapo engine oil 
as a compromise solution. 

If you do use sump oil remember it’s thinner oil and 
so flings out faster. Proper chain and bar oil is thick and 
sticks to the spinning chain better. If you do use the good 
stuff, you can buy a 10 weight for winter use and maybe a 
30 weight for summer (depending on where you live). 

Being thinner, old sump oil can run out before the fuel 
tank is empty. This could be dangerous if you still have five 
or ten minutes of cutting to do but no lubricant left. The oil 
tank has been made to hold about the right amount of oil to 
last for the same time as the petrol. What I do is fill the oil 
reservoir up full and the fuel tank to about 3/4. Then the fuel 
runs out about the same time as the oil — or before. If you’re 
unsure, rev the saw while holding the tip of the bar near a 
piece of wood. If there’s still oil in the saw, you'll see it fling 
a fine spattering of oil onto the wood. 

Oops — looks like P’ve run out of space again. And we 
still have to tension and sharpen the chain, then check raker 
teeth, drive links, the bar, air filter and fins. Until then, please 
don’t use the saw if you can safely run your fingers over the 
chain. The teeth need to be sharp enough to,feel they could 
damage you, or you could instead damage your chainsaw. 
You'll just have to wait for the winter issue of Earth Garden. 
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Permaculture 
_-@._1n Hindsight 


This issue our permaculture writer, Bruce Hedge of Newham in 
Victoria (email: bahedge@bigpond.com) gets inspired all over again 
to plant, plant, plant — after a visit to the flourishing permaculture 


property of the Southern Cross Permaculture Institute. 


°*VE just been inspired! Every now and again, I have 

the pleasure of visiting a property which challenges, 

energises, and reminds me that permaculture is an on- 
going process, and that our own block could do with a bit of 
renovation! 

Alice and I recently visited an amazing, beautiful, 
developing food forest in West Gippsland, Victoria be- 
longing to Naomi and Rick Coleman and their four chil- 
dren. Their Southern Cross Permaculture Institute is 
among the definitive permacultures in the temperate world. 
Starting only ten short years ago on four completely flat, 
bare hectares, Naomi and Rick have established an amaz- 
ing multi-layered forest in a climate which could be chari- 
tably described as challenging! 

After meeting at a permaculture design course in 
1990, Rick and Naomi bought their block in 1994 relatively 
cheaply. They soon found out the reason why! The frosts 
occurring up to December on the low-lying, flood-prone 


aes 


Naomi and Sean on top of the deep litter. 
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heavy clay soil, and the gale force winds meant that their 
initial design for shelter was extremely important. 

The overwhelmingly impressive feature of their develop- 
ment is that it has all been done on a low budget without going 
into debt. All building work, including a large mudbrick teach- 
ing centre and the entire landscaping earthworks have been 
carried out as their savings and earnings allow. 

Possibly the most impressive landscaping feature is 
the array of 19 water storage ponds of various sizes, which 
perfectly transform the water logging challenges of the site 
into opportunities. The ponds were created by an excava- 
tor, a tracked machine which is able to dig and drop the 
clay/soil in mounds and earth berms close to the ponds, 
creating north facing suntraps. The ponds, filled with 
yabbies and fish, are modelled along the Mexican 
chinampa system. This produces lots of edge between 
ponds and growing areas, and quantities of rich silt can be 
harvested and spread across the land to improve the soil. 

Naomi is very proud of her macadamia forest, 
planted on raised mounds in the sheltered suntraps. The 
trees certainly looked very healthy and it will be fascinat- 
ing to see how they fare in this southerly latitude. She did 
add, however, that it took ten years to produce a lemon — I 
still haven’t managed it in Central Victoria!* 


Zone two 

Alice and I were guided through the Zone two area in 
front of the main house. We wandered along lovely wind- 
ing paths made from a mixture of cement, sand and dry 
sawdust. A ratio of 3:4:6 makes a durable but comfortable 
underfoot walking surface. The area toward the front deep 
swimming dam is covered in comfrey, Lebanese land cress 
and herbs, which extend upward into josterberries, cur- 
rants, and raspberries. Above these are fruit trees of all 
species, and the tall pioneer wattles are now being cut for 
firewood and mulch. 

Of all the ideas streaming forth at the Colemans’, 
perhaps the most inspiring to me was their ‘cut-and-drop’ 
method of sheet composting and soil improvement. 

I’ve become aware that our own place has somewhat 
stalled in development. My fruit trees are now quite large 
after 15 years, but I haven’t really got going on planting 
good understorey layers. 

Rick is a plantsman. He has a vast knowledge of 


horticulture, having consulted for World Vision in such coun- 
tries as Kenya, Ethiopia, Peru, Nepal, and others. The main 
plant I observed was comfrey, which ‘mines’ the poor soil and 
is slashed and allowed to compost where it 
falls. This, coupled with the impressive 
greywater management system using a bed 
of Canna lilies, produces shelter and huge 
quantities of organic matter to simply cut and 
drop. The results after only ten years are 
extraordinarily impressive. Layers of rich 
topsoil where recently there was none. 

I will transplant hundreds of rootlets 
of comfrey into my own orchard area this 
winter. The best thing about comfrey is that 
it will grow from the tiniest piece of root. 
David Holmgren tells me, however, that his 
grazing geese have eliminated the comfrey 
plants among his own trees. So, no geese 
for us. But they do make fantastic watch- 
dogs, don’t they! 


| 


Poultry 
The Colemans’ poultry run is also quite something. A 
large caged area is divided into several separate pens. Each 
is connected to a shed where a deep litter floor itnpressed me 
with a total lack of smell. Both chooks and ducks live there 
together and Naomi harvests the wonderful compost as she 
needs it. She just chucks things in, and it gets chomped. 

One modification they would make to a new poultry 
house, however, is that the ceiling would be a metre higher. 
It’s quite amazing how deep the floor can become with the 
build-up of organic matter in a deep litter system. In each 
cage are numerous fruit trees and vines, all fertilised by 
ducks and chooks. Outside, we ate tropical passionfruit 
which was streaming out of the greenhouse, and numerous 
other berries and fruit. 

There’s so much to tell — areas left bare for chil- 
dren’s involvement, very productive raised beds, problem 
weeds, woodlots that did and didn’t grow, and acceptance 
of potentially overwhelming gardens. The almost sizzling 
sense of vibrance and energy around the whole block. And 
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One of Naomi’s more exotic 
experiments... a pineapple in 
‘Leongatha! 


of course, the place that wwoofers have had in the growth 
of this wonderful property. 

There are so many other pictures I’d like to paint for 
you, but if you are really interested in 
adding to your permacultural knowledge, 
the Colemans are conducting their first 
course of 2005 starting just before Easter 
on 24 March. For full details, log on to 
their website at: www.southerncross 
permaculture.com.au where you’ll also 
find many more details about this fascinat- 
ing and wonderful block of land. There’s 
a map of the place, and much more. Rick 
and Naomi’s course leads in directly to the 
8th Australian Permacultural Conver- 
gence, being held at Eltham, Melbourne. 
In fact a tour of the Coleman property is an 
option during the conference. 

The 8th Australian Permaculture Con- 
vergence goes from Friday, 8 April until 
Wednesday, 13 April. The organisers have 
arranged a sensational program, kicking off 
with David Holmgren’s address on the Friday night. Log on to 
www.permaculturemelbourne.org.au for all the details. Will 
see you there — it promises to be wonderful! 


*Editor’s note: full sympathy from the editor — I planted a 
lemon tree in 1988 and it took until 2000 to fruit. 
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Earth People Write 
continued from page 6 


Organic sheep raising? 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

We are currently building a mudbrick 
home on our 20 acres and are looking into 
keeping sheep. We hope to be able to look 
after the sheep organically. We would love 
advice on how to do this or where we can 
find relevant information. I hope to spin and 
weave the wool, so any information on spin- 
ning and weaving would also be greatly 
appreciated. 

Thank you for a wonderful magazine 
which we read from cover to cover. We 
have just moved from suburban Melbourne 
with our three young children and find the 
stories and articles so relevant and uplifting. 
It is reassuring to know that there are so 
many people who are living similar life- 
styles and who are so helpful and sharing. I 
would love to hear from and write to other 
women carrying out their dreams in the 
country. 

Linda McDonald, PO Box 264, Clunes, 
Vic, 3370, email: lamcdonald@optusnet. 
com.au. 


Dear Linda, 

If you can borrow or buy a copy of Pat 
Coleby’s ‘Healthy Sheep Naturally’, this 
book will answer your questions. 

—Alan. 


The post-oil world 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

You may have noticed currently the 
spiking in world oil prices to around $50 a 
barrel. This is nota one off occurrence. This 
year at Woodford Folk Festival, a DVD 
called ‘The End of Suburbia’ was shown, 
featuring some extremely powerful and in- 
formed men, involved at the highest levels 
of the oil industry speaking about the conse- 
quences of world oil production hitting its 
peak soon (or already). 

The crux of the situation is that there is 
still plenty of oil, but that once a peak is 
reached, decline in production follows. And 
the world’s demand for oil is increasing, 
particularly in China (30 per cent per year!). 
About 40 people attended the preview. We 
were all quite shaken and stupefied by the end 
of the documentary. I feel lucky tonow know 
what is approaching. Being an Earth Garden 
reader and a permaculture gardener, I feel 
blessed that when this happens, I will have the 
tools to help not only my family, but my local 
community in Doonan, convert to a simpler, 
happier and less oil dependent lifestyle. 

What struck me then, and in my re- 
search since (a few hours on the internet), 
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is how this story should be on the front 
pages of every newspaper, worldwide. It 
has begun, thankfully, with the Wall Street 
Journal doing a front page lead on the 
looming oil crisis, and the Le Monde in 
France, late in 2004. 

In summary we all need to spread the 
word, and start educating family, friends, 
and communities. I purchased the DVD 
yesterday. It’s available at www. 
postcarbon.org/ for $24. Although based on 
the American scenario, it is totally applica- 
ble to us. I intend showing this to as many 
people as possible. It is confronting stuff! 
Please go forth to the websites listed and get 
informed: www.peakoil.net/, www. 
oilcrash.com, Wwww.energycrisis.com/. 
Thank goodness for Earth Garden maga- 
zine! It is literally going to be the survival 
guide for this century! Peace to all. 

Beth McKillop, Doonan, Qld, email: 
beth@email.tc. 


Tsunami mitigation 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

In Japan, a network of fibre-optic sen- 
sors records any seismic activity and passes 
that information to a powerful computer at 
the Meteorological Agency, which estimates 
the height, speed, destination and arrival time 
of any tsunamis. Within two minutes of the 
quake, the agency can sound the alarm. The 
cost of setting up such a system for the Indian 
Ocean would be negligible compared to the 
cost of human lives and the unthinkable suf- 
fering on such a massive scale that has just 
occurred. The system could set emergency 
sirens and cell phones ringing in all the areas 
which may be affected. 

Coastal communities at risk could 
build huge, bare frame pyramid structures, 
strategically placed for population density, 
which people could clamber up in emergen- 
cies. They would be relatively cheap to 
construct, elegant and aesthetically pleasing 
and could double as fresh water and solar 
collectors. Three or four built together 
could be joined with a roof and thereby 
provide a huge entertainment area. They 
would also make a fitting memorial and 
legacy for all those who have died. Seashore 
structures that break down into rafts might 
also be worth considering. 

Governments should also be research- 
ing the fresh water generating technology 
that has evolved from humidifiers, indus- 
trial sized units of which are currently pro- 
ducing 8000 litres of pure water a day, and 
soon will be churning out 50000 litres a day, 
powered by sun and wind. Such units are 
needed right now to prevent many more 
thousands dying from water-borne diseases. 

There is evidence of tsunamis hitting 
the east coast of Australia in the not-to- 
distant past — it would be interesting to 


know if these events are embedded in 
Aboriginal legends, and if any indigenous 
people have stories of them. 

M Brannan, M/S 571, Murgon, Qld, 
4605. , 


Strawbale rendering marches on 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, f 

I had one of those days this weekend, 
one when you feel so good you want to 
share the feeling around; one when you 
stand up tall and take a deep breath, outside 
in the sun and take in all that’s good around 
you. Everything’s green and growing, the 
weather’s just right and Wayne says: “I 
don’t think we’ll do any rendering today, 
let’s work in the garden instead”! You just 
had to be there. 

Working during the week, rendering all 
weekend. Don’t get me wrong, I love the 
earth rendering, but it’s been going on for so 
long now. The straw walls went up so 
quickly and in all the stories I’ve read on 
strawbale houses, the rendering seems to be 
enjoyed by family and friends. It all started 
well with the first coat, but what about the 
second and third?! I think we’re in with the 
wrong crowd because everyone’s always so 
busy now. When you can only get down to 
earth and dirty on the weekends, there’s only 
so much you can do. 

Of the new trees we planted, 120 are 
doing well. Some of the plastic guards were 
a bit loose, so I pegged them to the bamboo 
stakes to tighten them. In the orchard — 
how great does this look: all the trees green 
and some with fruit. The berries are going 
well. The tyres are working great. Two on 
top of each other filled with dirt then the 
berries planted in these in rows of three with 
wire running over the top. So easy to weed, 
keep mulched and mow around. 

This year has been a busy one for us. 
We had our 25th wedding anniversary, the 
youngest turned 21, the oldest is getting 
married, the middle one is having her first 
baby in March and Christmas was at our 
place in 2004. 

Weare hoping to be in the new home by 
then (I think this is the second year I’ve said 
that). Oh well, the willie wagtails will have 
the house to raise their third family in. What 
will they do when we finally move in? Now 
where did I put my gardening gloves? Love 
and peace to all. 

Wendy Deller, Belmont, Vic. 


Culture shock 
Dear Alan, 

I’ve moved up here to Queensland to 
live with my family. It was hard to leave my 
self-sufficient muddie (composting loo, so- 
lar power, vegie garden, orchard, olive 
trees, and so on) and all my like-minded 
friends in Central Victoria, and of course 


I’m now wondering whether I’ve made the 
wrong decision. It’s a far cry from the bush 
haven in Central Victoria with its wildlife 
and birds. 

But, the sunshine is quite wonderful at 
the moment — day after day of warmth, 
temperate breezes, and daylight from six in 
the morning till six at night. I hear of the 
cold and wet down south and count these 
blessings. I think of the time when we might 
be building again, this time here in the 
tropics and appropriately for the climate. 
Hopefully it will be on land that is close to 
water after four years of drought down 
south. I relish that possibility. And in the 
meantime I am re-reading a lot of the infor- 
mation dealing with tropical conditions that 
I skipped over first time round. 

After a month and a half here, it 
seems to me that the greatest difficulty is 
the prevalent ethic of conservative, 
money-making, winning at all cost; and 
everything is so big! In the suburb where 
I am presently living, there are sprinklers 
going on each lawn at night (and some- 
times during the day as well), and the 
streets are awash with water each morning 
— the council maintaining public land. I 
have not seen a single photovoltaic panel, 
in a climate where the sun is shining 
strongly from about 8:00 in the morning 
till 5:30 in the evening. 

Iknow from previous holiday visits the 
state of play here, but thought, rather na- 
ively, that I could make a difference. Now, 
I see that my contribution is very small 
indeed compared to the whole scene! Never 
mind, I’ll persevere! Earth Garden will be 
a welcome inspiration when it comes next 
month. So keep up the good work; I need 
that nourishment! 

Eleanor, Qld. 


The good life continues 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ friends, 

Just received our latest EG 129 and 
eagerly reading in between the many back 
copies I’m still reading from your winter 
offer. We live ona suburban block with our 
five chooks and vegie garden and love the 
idea of consuming our own produce. We 
grow mandarin, quince, plum, peach and 
swap our produce with friends who grow 
almonds and different vegies to us. We are 
61 and 63 years and retired. We caretake 
for a friend at his farm when he goes on 
holiday (domestic animals and birds only). 
A relief milker comes in. Love and peace 
to you all. 

Coral Donald, Seaholme, Vic. 


House moving ideas 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

Four years ago I purchased 50 acres 
near Crookwell in NSW. I transported an 
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old home and have learned a lot on the way, 
but not after making many mistakes which 
cost me more money than they should have. 
I still have a long way to go on this project 
before it is finished. 

What I am asking is that you might 
publish an article of all that is required in 
relocating a home from start to finish. With 
itemised costs for example, council require- 
ments and the cost, then having piers built 
and cost, and so on. Also what repairs to 
expect when the house arrives. 

Maybe another site or list for ‘labour’ 
could be started in your magazine, where 
people can send their names and details for 
others to contact them. Handy people will- 
ing to do work restoring these old homes on 
small properties and stay there in exchange, 
or a list of people willing to work on week- 
ends or their time for reasonable pay. I 
would like to know if there is anyone inter- 
ested to try out my area. 

lam also building some strawbale build- 
ings after having done a course at Sue and 
Don’s place near Daylesford, Victoria, 
which I discovered from your magazine. If 
there are people wanting to get together to 
build strawbale buildings together on each 
other’s places as a group this would be fun 
and working together would be useful. 
Please contact me. Thanks and kind regards. 
Beatrice Anderson, Crookwell, NSW, 
messages on (02) 9583 1500. 


The good life is possible 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

Alan, regarding your comments in Be- 
yond the Bitumen 128, you are so right. I 
only hope some listen to your truths. My 
wife and I live in a small village with all 
town services, with house blocks at $20,000 
to $30,000 with a school bus at the door for 
children only 15 km from town, and all the 
newcomers who come here seem to find 
jobs, as we have few unemployed. Regard- 
ing housesitters, we have five acres and 
have had housesitters for two months each 
year, for the last 20 years. AH of them have 
their own caravan, in which they are either 
travelling around Oz, or use it as a lifestyle. 
Most of them are city people, but enjoy our 
self-sufficiency and all fit into our lifestyle 
and the peace and quict, and lack of traffic 
on local roads, and learn a lot whilst here. 

Thank you for Earth Garden. My best 
wishes to your family. My childhood was 
like Harry’s. [hada garden by Year 8. The 
war was on then too, so all had to pull their 
weight. 

Bob & Margaret Causton, Wattamondara, 
NSW. 


Paddock restoration 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’ , 
I would appreciate any information on 


turning 10 acres of scrubby grass in the 
Southern Tablelands of Queensland into 
nutritional tucker for horses. The soil is 
shallow topsoil, no worms, lots of basalt 
rock and lightly forested with eucalyptus. I 
have a small budget, plenty of time and 
don’t like chemicals or poisons. Also any 
help on raising tagasaste, acacia or saltbush 
from seed for fodder/shelter trees. 

Much admiration for the Earth Garden 
mag, a great read. 
Angie Coulson, PO Box 598, Ravenshoe, 
Qld, 4888 or email: svmanuhiri@ 
hotmail.com. 


ExoTax: please explain 
Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

As a regular subscriber to Earth Gar- 
den for at least the past seven years, would 
you please explain how you justify the Eco 
Tax from the December/February issue be- 
ing used to stage a rally in Canberra organ- 
ised by the Refugee Action Collective 
when you state in your magazine: “We 
donate a portion of the cover price to a 
community group involved in tree planting 
or conservation projects to help balance the 
use of the partly recycled paper used in 
printing Earth Garden” wY ou are using the 
magazine as a tool to view your ideas and 
also support your ideas in a monetary way 
— you have strayed from the original con- 
cept of a wonderful magazine. Keep Earth 
Garden non-political. 

Judy Smith, Gumeracha, SA. 


Dear Judy, 

Your query is reasonable given what 
we say on page two about the use of the 
EcoTax. A few years ago we decided to 
widen the scope of the EcoTax and include 
other worthy social and community is- 
sues. We’ ve donated money to projects in 
Rajasthan, an orphanage in South Africa, 
an Aboriginal community in WA, and 
many more — not exactly tree planting. 
Judith and I don’t believe that it’s possi- 
ble to live in a Garden of Eden where the 
natural environment is paradise but the 
community environment is toxic. I defy 
anyone to tell me how to enjoy their para- 
dise completely while innocent children 
are locked up in detention centres as we 
speak — many for years on end in appall- 
ing conditions. We will change the word- 
ing on page two to reflect the wider scope 
of projects we like to support with the 
EcoTax but it is not possible to make 
‘Earth Garden’ non-political. The word 
‘political’ comes from the Greek word 
‘politikos’ , meaning civic. I believe we all 
have a civic responsibility to help make 
our ‘Earth Garden’ a better place for 
everyone, not just for ourselves. 

—Alan. 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


Natural Farming 
(A practical guide) 
by Pat Coleby 


Published by Scribe 
Publications 
Soft cover, black & white, 
260 pages 
$35.00 inc GST* 


Pat Coleby’s work with livestock has 
taught her first hand that unless the 
land is in top health, you cannot ex- 
pect top health from stock. In essence 
healthy soil spells healthy plants, ani- 
mals and in turn humans. Combine 
the nature of Australia’s depleted an- 
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cient soils with short term chemical 
management of the land and you have 
a problem. 

Pat says we know how to undo 
some of the unfortunate results of 
chemical farming, and restoring the 
land to its full health is a fascinating 
process. This is a good news publi- 
cation that would appeal to 
broadacre farmers, permaculture gar- 
deners, hobby farmers, organic farm- 
ers and anyone interested in land 
care. 

The book explains soil chemis- 
try in terms that every farmer can un- 
derstand. It describes the role of each 
mineral and vitamin (both in the soil 
and in the body). It explains how to 
minimise the use of sprays and reduce 
expensive disease outbreaks. Having 
said that this book is focussed on soil, 
it doesn’t forget important issues such 
as establishing and managing pasture, 
treating compacted and eroded soils, 
the significance of weeds and impor- 
tantly diagnosis of diseases and defi- 
ciencies in stock. 

Australia has a huge problem of 
lack of lime in the soil. Pat applies 
lime as well as dolomite and gypsum. 
The lime causes the ‘locked-up’ phos- 
phorus to become available. 

Pat explains that there are four 
minerals and two vitamins that are the 
bare essentials for healthy bones. 
They are: 

e calcium and magnesium (found natu- 
rally in dolomite) 

e copper and boron (found in seaweed) 
e vitamins A and D present in cod liver oil. 


The simpler the form of miner- 
als in the diet, the better they are ab- 
sorbed. This book is as much a 
journey through Pat’s experiences as 
it is about technical knowledge. It has 
a friendly but matter of fact flow and 
has a little gem of information in it for 
any landowner, no matter what your 
long term goals. This book is essen- 
tial reading if you’re committed to 
sustainable agriculture. 


Gardenesque 
by Richard Aitken 


Published by 
The Miegunyah Press 
Hard cover, full colour, 
225 pages 
$45.00 inc GST* 


Gardenesque is a celebration of 


Australian gardening, a wonder- 
ful ramble through 200 years of 
garden making in Australia and 
most importantly a sumptuous 
book. 

Author Richard Aitken has 
delved deep into the State Library 
of Victoria’s extensive collec- 
tions of books, plans, printings 
and prints. This book is a show- 
case of both the very old and the 
very new. 

Essentially this book is a 
study of the evolution of the 
uniquely Australian garden from 
its early European mimicry right 
through to the 1953 Ballarat Be- 
gonia Festival and on to the 
magic of artist John Wolseley’s 
current work “After the Fire” 
(which celebrates the new life 
germinating after an Australian 
bush fire). 

I found the old plans and 
drawings of Ripponlea (a stately 
mansion in Melbourne) fascinat- 
ing. The plans are water marked 
and very technical, and are the 
framework for one of Australia’s 
grandest nineteenth century gar- 
dens. 

Of course a history of Aus- 
tralian garden design wouldn’t be 
complete without the beautifully 
executed garden drawings of 
Edna Walling. She used heavy 
grade paper, pencils, ink and wa- 
tercolours to produce plans as 
beautiful as the actual gardens 
she built. 

A review of Gardenesque 
and Australian garden history 
wouldn’t be complete without 
mention of Earth Garden. Yes, the 
first edition of EG is pictured here 
in all its glory (Adam and Eve). It 
is said of the early issues of EG 
(from 1972): “As the pace of envi- 
ronmentalism quickened Earth 
Garden captured a new audience... 
drawn together by an earnest en- 
thusiasm for ecological and 
organic imperatives.” 

This book elegantly displays 
the evolution of gardening styles that 
continue to enthuse us all. 
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Design your garden 
with Linda Ross 


Published by 
Simon & Schuster 
Full colour, A4, 160 pages, 
soft cover 
$29.95 inc GST* 


Linda Ross sets out to inspire Austral- 
ians to use creative garden designs and 
her book is a step by step guide to 
creating an individual garden. By di- 
viding the book into design concepts, 
Linda shows us a vast array of possi- 
bilities. 

Tropical, Mexican-dry, cottage 
gardens, bush and Mediterranean are 
the themes discussed. Couple this 
with solid grounding in planning, con- 
structing, designing and a seasonal 
guide, and you have a complete strat- 
egy for your creative urges. 

Dotted throughout the book 
are wonderful tips, diagrams and of 
course beautiful full colour photo- 
graphs. Twelve ways to save money 
in your garden include: go to auc- 
tions and secondhand shops, sal- 
vage plants from old house sites, 
plant from seed where possible and 
make your own sculptures. Use this 
book to assess your available space, 
collect and create a design book, un- 
derstand design elements and, most 
important, try to translate it into 
reality. 


Making Money 
$$ From Home $$ 


It's easy when you know how! And the best way to find 
out how is by getting a copy of Australian Business & 
Money Making Opportunities magazine. Everyissue 
is packed with information on 

affordable and exciting money ] 

making opportunities (full or part AUSTRALIAN 
time). It's soldfrom Newsagents 

across Australia and is found in OPPORTUNITIES 
the business section. EG 

readers can get a recent issue by sending 4 x 45¢ 
stamps with your name and address to the address 
below. We also produce the following publications. 


AUSTRALIAN Business GuIDES 


Each of the following titles will introduce you to 
the procedures for making money from a wide 
range of ventures. Each is designed with a “shoe- 
string” budget in mind. (prices already include GST) 
101 Money Maxinc OPPORTUNITIES: 

This guide contains details on more than one hundred 


business opportunities which require minimal investment 
to start. Sources of further information are also listed. 


How To Prorit From Your Hanocrarts & HosBies: 
Here's the information you need to make money from your 
handcrafts/hobbies. It you're looking for valuable advice 
and suggestions on how to profit from your handmade 
products then this title is for you! #22... $8.00 


How To Start A Mai Orber Business. 


This title consists of our most popular guides covering the 
area of starting and operating a Mail Order Business. If you 
are looking at alternative ways of doing business, then 
Mail Order could be what you've been looking for! 


Makine Money From FËta Markets. 
Making money from a stall at a fleamarket or swap meet is 
easy if you know how. This guide takes you through the 
process and outlines what you should and shouldn't do to 
make your business profitable #24 


Makinc Money With Your Home Computer 
Turn your home computer into a money making machine 
This guide takes you through money making opportunities 
which include: Desktop Publishing, Newsletter Publish- 
ing, and concludes with more than 100 ideas which have 
potential dependingon your areaof interest. #25.......12.00 


Maxine Money WitH Your CAMERA 


With this guide, you can turn your camera and talents into 
a profitable full or part-time money making business 
# $8.00 


Start Your Own Import/Export Business 
Find out just how easy it is to start your own Imp/Exp 
business. Very little money is required to start, but the 
profits can be enormous once established. An exciting 
business with a big future. #27 


How To Orcanise A SuccessruL Home-Based Business 
A Home-Based buiness is an ideal business to start. Find 
out how to make sure your business is a success right from 
the start. This guide covers all the issues you need to 
consider as well as the traps to avoid.#28 


P&H for single/multiple guides is $3 per order 
All orders come with a 7 day Money Back Guarantee 


AAA Media Network, PO Box 5518, Dept EG1, | Esiatisved 
South Windsor, NSW 2756. 
Fax (02) 4577 6942 or visit our web site: 
www.profitcentre.com 


ORDER & INFO COUPON 
Mr/MSI/MIS ..........0ccccceceeeeeees E PEE OSEE | 


pee PEE ni Dui ae Rea E E : | 
EEE ease var E EEA PICOGE! arrra | 


| SAVE$$ - Buy any 3 and choose a 4th guide for free. | 

Buy any 6 guides and receive ALL 8 for the same price. 

| Enclosed is Chq/MO for $3 p/h + $_ for Guide/s No 
021 022 023 024 025 026 O27 28 


Bonus | Current issue of AB&MMO magazine 
sent with every order ( valued at $4.50 ), 
O Please send me a recent issue of AB&MMO magazine x 
| Enclosed are 4 x 45c stamps to help offset postage. ©} 


| 0 I'd prefer the current issue of AB&MMO magazine. al 
Enclosed are 10 x 45¢ stamps for magazine & p/h. @ 
a 
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With each design theme Linda 
gives a good concise plant profile 
section. This is ideal for the begin- 
ner who needs a bit of help on what 
to plant where. Linda says her se- 
crets to a spectacular garden lie in 
simplicity, symmetry, a focal point 
and, of course, texture (to name a 
few of the essential elements). This 
is a beautiful book for inspiration 
and indeed a practical tool for the 
beginning of a great garden. 


Sticks, stones, mud 
homes - Natural Living 
by Nigel Noyes 


Published by 
Hardie Grant Books 
Large format, hard 

cover, full colour, 

190 pages 
This book is truly a collector’s item. If 
you are at all interested in natural home 
building or you simply love to look at 
how others live, this is a must. Nigel 
Noyes specialises in the photography of 
unusual people and places. This book is 
a fabulously large presentation of beau- 
tifully crafted living spaces. 

By dividing the book into six 
parts, each main method of natural build- 
ing is explored. Within each method, 
two houses are presented, starting with 
classic mudbrick, rammed earth, through 
to the new kid on the block, strawbale. 
Don’t forget stone, wood and finally 
contemporary materials. 


nigel noyes 
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It is important to note that this 
book is much more than a pictorial 
feast. Nigel obviously has a commit- 
ment to sustainable living and the ap- 
propriate choice of materials. Nigel 
says that the houses featured in this 
book illustrate how good design and 
sound building principles can combine 
to have less impact on the earth with- 
out compromising comfort and impor- 
tantly style. Good for the environment 
all round. 

The fact that the houses here 
are all functioning dwellings makes 
this book a wonderfully warm and 
inspirational read. With photos 
alongside, the owner of each house 
explains their reasonings and pas- 
sions about their environments — 
how materials were chosen and what 
it means to the landscape as a whole. 
The best thing about this incredibly 
personal and intimate tour of some of 
Australia’s finest homes is just that. 
It is uniquely Australian, very tex- 
tural and extremely beautiful. This 
is a must have, inspirational, coffee 
table book. 


Following review by ‘Rabbi’ 
Bob Rich. 


The Earth Garden 
Water Book 
Edited by Alan Gray 


Published by 

Earth Garden Books 
Large format paperback, 
128 pages 
$19.95 inc GST* 
There is only one thing wrong with 
this book. It refers to me as “Earth 
Garden magazine’s owner-building 
guru”. Now, I know that ‘guru’ 
means ‘teacher’ in (I think) Hindi but 
it does have excess meaning. 
Rabbi’ also means ‘teacher’ but 
they wouldn’t call me a Rabbi, 
would they? 

Apart from this little glitch, the 
book is the usual mix of inspiration 
and information one expects from one 
of Alan’s books. He has a genius for 
picking a highly topical issue; then 


AN TARTK GARDEN 


finding contributors to the magazine 
with articles that fit the theme, a long 
time in advance; then assembling them 
into a whole that would please a patch- 
work quilt artist. Water conservation 
is one of the big issues in Australia at 
the moment. It’s been in the news. 
And yet, Alan had requested my con- 
tribution over a year ago! How did he 
know? 

This comprehensive handbook 
will explain why you personally 
need to save water, and what the ben- 
efits for you are. It will inspire you 
to take action. And whether you live 
in the suburbs, the paddocks or the 
wild, it will tell you how to do it. 
There are also case studies of com- 
munities that have taken action, and 
spent money to save water — and 
save money in the long run. In my 
case, of course, the book is a little 
late. Been there, done that, got the 
water tank. But if you haven’t, what 
are you waiting for? 


*Books marked with an 
asterisk are available 
from The Good Life Book 
Club by phoning (03) 
5424 1814 or by writing 
to 17 Falls Rd, Trentham, 
Victoria, 3458 for order- 
ing details or a free 
catalogue. 


MIESSENCE — ORGANIC/COSMETICS & 
PROBIOTIC. Reps wanted. Benefit your personal and 
financial health by joining the organic movement. Phone 
Kirsten 0403 778 669 or visit www.onegrp/?comthreads. 


AUSTRALIA’S 12 SACRED PLACES. An exploration 
of Sacred Aboriginality, Geography, History and Moder- 
nity - $48. CREATIVE HOMESCHOOLING. - $28. 33 
SACRED SUN SONGS. All-original, all Australian - $18. 
3 books by Alan Whitehead. Details: www.sacredplaces. 
com.au, phone (02) 4787 5335 or ask at your local library. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS - WHEAT GRASS 
JUICERS. Mill your own Stone ground wholemeal flour 
for Cakes and Bread at with a Retsel Little Ark stone flour 
mill. Start juicing WHEAT GRASS JUICE at home. Visit 
www.retsel.com.au “Endorsed by Housewives’ Associa- 
tion.” Write for catalogue: P.O. Box 712, Dandenong 
3175, enclose 3 postage stamps. Ph: (03) 9795-2725. 
Distributors enquiries welcome. 


HOME PLANS. “The Earth Builders Plan Catalogue” 
(180 pages). includes: 92 plans for handcrafted buildings 
[83 homes & 9 workshops, cabin & carport] of mudbrick, 
rammed earth, stone, pole fame, timber, poured earth and 
strawbale (with construction details). Two working draw- 
ings for two homes are included: (11 x A3 sheets per 
working drawing). Mail $125.00 (postage has been in- 
cluded) to John Barton Building Design, 89 Camden Road, 
Newtown, (Geelong) Vic. 3220 or phone (03) 5222 5774 
with credit card details. Money orders & cheques accepted. 
Free brochure available. Individual home plans drafted & 
documented. Email: jbarton@pipeline.com.au. Web: http:/ 
/users.pipeline.com.au/jbarton. 


GOURDS, SEEDS, BOOKS AVAILABLE NOW! In 
our new catalogue. Send 4 stamps to: The Gourd Father, 
PO Box 298 EG, East Maitland, 2323. www.thegourd 
father.com Special Offer! Book on growing & drying 
gourds plus 2 pkts seeds mixed, | sml & 1 lrg plus free 
catalogue $27.90 includes P&H & GST. 


STONE GRIND FLOUR AT HOME with a Schnitzer 
German quality hand or electric Stone mill. 6 models from 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 80 cents (including GST) per word prepaid. 
Bookings for the JUNE 2005 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, 
by 1 MAY 2005 or <www.earthgarden.com.au> 
(Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website. 


) 


$178. Schnitzer Mills, 420 Freemantle Rd, Bathurst, 2795. 
Phone (02) 6336 9100. Website: www.schnitzer.com.au. 


HOME EDUCATION. For information send SSAE to 
Home Education Network, PO Box 461, Daylesford, 3460. 
Website: www.home-ed.vic.edu.au Phone (03) 9517 
7107. 


ANIMAL NATUROPATHY - GREENPET. Herbal & 
homeopathic remedies, nutritional supplements, non-toxic 
shampoos and much more. Mail-order catalogue Australia 
wide. Distance consultations also available. „129 Redwood 
Rd, Doonan, Qld, 4562. Ph: (07) 5449 1453, Fax: (07) 
5449 1463 Email: info@greenpet.com.au. Web site: http:/ 
/www.greenpet.com.au. 


JUICERS, MANUAL OR ELECTRIC for fruits, vegeta- 
bles and wheatgrass. See our manual st/steel model. Qual- 
ity Grainmill and Juicers Products, Ph. (02) 4751 2477 or 
visit us on Www.grainmills.com. 


FAR SOUTH COAST, MORUYA, NSW. Bush cabins 
with open fires. 1 br and 2 br family. $350 per week. Ph. 
(02) 4474 2542. Mob. 0427 199 156. 


NATIVE STINGLESS BEES for profit or pleasure — 
how to get started, pollination/honey potential in 
Queensland. Detailed info booklets, packed with pho- 
tos, diagrams. For free catalogue, send name, address 
and 50c stamp to: ANBRC, Box 74-G3, North Richmond 
2754. 


STRAWBALE BUILDING WORKSHOPS. Compre- 
hensive 3-day strawbale and earthen plaster building work- 
shops, Daylesford. Ring for dates or check website. Learn 
how you too can build easily, environmentally, and 
affordably. Don O’Connor and Sue Ewart (see EG 101 & 
105). Visit on our Web site www.gentleearthwalking. 
com.au. Phone (03) 5348 7506. 


TIPIS by Don O’Connor. Tipis made to order by experi- 
enced and caring builder. Also available Tipi Camping: 
retreats and holidays — Daylesford. Phone (03) 5348 7506 
or write to PO Box 395, Daylesford, Vic. 3460. 
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GENUINE SAFFRON - CROCUS SATIVUS grown 
biodynamically, stigmas 500mg for $10 + SAE. Corms 
with growing notes $2.50 ea, 10 corms + P+H + info. $30 - 
available till March. Ruth Enders, RMB 712, Raglan, 
3373, Tel. (03) 5349 7325. 


SUPPRESSED & UNUSUAL TECHNOLOGIES 
CATALOGUE. Free energy devices, antigravity, hydro- 
gen fuel, magnetic motors, alternate fuels and engines, 
200+ Topics. Send 6xAust 50c stamps to Lostech Archive, 
PO Box 456-E, Tolga, Qld 4882. 


STRAWBALE COTTAGE - ‘THE WILLOW’S 
MUSE’. Come and enjoy and be inspired! Holiday or 
weekend, 10 mins Daylesford/Hepburn Springs. Earthern 
rendered, original 2BR, self contained. Phone Dunja (03) 
5476 4445, fax (03) 5476 4429, www.strawbalecottage. 
com As seen in EG 116, 118, 120 & 123. 


ECO BUILDING ADVICE, designs, plans for Councils, 
inspections — for homes in Adelaide, SA. 35 years experi- 
ence. Phone Jack (08) 8261 9049. Website: 
www.jmetcalf.net. 


TIME TO RENDER? After 15 years of satisfied users 
everywhere, Acropol Mudguard has proven to be simply 
the best available. For brochure and sample Ph: (07) 3890 
0888 (business hours) or fax (07) 3890 0899, 24 hours. 
Email: karenp@wheylite.com.au. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSES at Crystal Wa- 
ters Permaculture Village, March 13-27, October 16-30. 
Practical and integrated course. International participants. 
Experienced teachers, Morag Gamble and Evan Raymond, 
have led permaculture programs in 20 countries. Many 
local guest tutors and permaculture site visits. Ph/fax: (07) 
5494 4833, info@permaculture.au.com, www.perma 
culture.au.com. 


HANDS-ON PERMACULTURE WORKSHOP at 
Crystal Waters Permaculture Village with Morag Gamble 
and Evan Raymond. March 6-7. Ph/fax: 07 5494 4833, 
info@permaculture.au.com, www.permaculture.au.com. 


HOLIDAY NORTHERN TASMANIA. Modern solar 
house, 3 bedr. FSC, on organic farm, abundant produce 
and oysters included. Near beaches & Nat. Park. Book 
early (03) 6428 6144 http//herononearth.com. 


JACARRI ECO-COTTAGE. You’ll feel so damned 
green you'll sprout leaves. Experience East Gippsland’s 
old growth forests from a solar powered eco-cottage. Situ- 
ated on the Brodribb River next to the Errinundra National 
Park on an organic farm. From $60 a night. Call Jill 
Redwood (03) 5154 0145, email jacarri@bigpond.com or 
Visit www.eastgippsland.net.au/jacarri. 


TASMANIA — HUON BUSH RETREATS. Relax, 
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Explore, Experience, Nature. S/c cabins and campground 
in private nature reserve, 45 mins from Hobart. (03) 6264 
2233. www.huonbushretreats.com. 


BOHDAN DORNIAK & CO. PTY LTD, Architects and 
Townplanners. environmentally sustainable, energy effi- 
cient building design and documentation. Specialising in 
strawbale and alternative construction technologies. Expe- 
rienced in rural/bush sites. 47 Prospect Road, Prospect, 
S.A. 5082. Ph. (08) 8344 8170, Fax: (08) 8344 6480. 
Email: bdco@merlin.net.au Web: bdcoarchitects.com.au. 


BIODYNAMIC COTTON UNDERWEAR. High qual- 
ity briefs and singlets made in Australia by Blessed Earth 
for women, men and children. Luxurious Demeter certi- 
fied fabric. For free brochure call 1300 732 933, or write to 
PO Box 550 Warburton, 3799, or visit www.blessedearth. 
com.au. 


BLUE FLYER BOOKS - New and Used: Australiana, 
Hobbies, History, Gardening, Rural, Biography, General 
Interest, etc. Free Catalogue. Mail and phone orders. 
Phone (07) 4696 6108. PO Box 303, Highfields, 4352, 
Qld. www.blueflyer.com.au. 


CERTIFIED ORGANIC SKINCARE, COSMETICS, 
TOILETRIES & 100% PLANT-DERIVED 
PROBIOTICS. Passionate about Organics? Benefit your 
environment, personal and financial health by using and/or 
promoting Australian made and owned products. Environ- 
mentally kind and Ethically sound Global business and 
fundraising concept. Online catalogue www.onegrp.com/ 
?alove4all or for a FREE info pack contact Renne on 02- 
6654 9290 or alove4all@ austarnet.com.au. 


FOOTHILLS MUSIC CAMP 5TH AND 6TH MARCH 
2005. A fantastic opportunity for people of all ages to learn 
music making, circus skills, dance, singing and drumming 
in a delightful bush setting on the Mitchell River. No 
experience necessary. Weekend and day tickets available. 
For more information phone (03) 5145 5416. 


LAVENDER BALM Handmade from pure and natural 
ingredients - no preservatives. 100% Lavender Essential 
Oil. Ideal for cuts, scratches, bites, stings, grazes, dry skin. 
15gms - $10, 30gms - $20. Phone/fax: (07) 5496 6032. 
Email: pakeman@msn.com.au. 


HERBS: RARE GOLDEN SEAL AND BLACK 
COHOSH. Plants now available for delivery in Winter 
(dormancy). Enquiries from Herb Nurseries and Growers 
Australia-wide welcome. Both recognised by R.I.R.D.C. 
(Rural Industry Research Development Corporation) as 
major crops for the future. Phone (03) 5968 5308 or write 
for more information to P. O. Box 301, Gembrook, 3783. 


AVALON ARCHIVES. New, used, rare and out-of-print 
books. 20 years experience. Health, healing, new age, 


psychology, philosophy, astrology, numerology, occult, 
ancient civilisations, UFOs, crimes, conspiracies and 
cover-ups and much more. For catalogues Ph/fax (02) 
4759 1771, Mob. 0403 834 250, 20 Somers St., Lawson, 
NSW 2783. Email: outthere@tpg.com.au Website: 
www.avalonarchives.com.au. 


MONGOLIAN GERS/YURTS: authentically made, 
portable, durable, imported new from Mongolia to Aus- 
tralia and N.Z. Beautifully hand painted wooden frame- 
work. Warm and breathable felt insulation. Quality 
waterproof canvas. Six metre diameter circular shape. 
Wood-fired stove. Essential Ger AUD $7975, Fur- 
nished Ger $9955 incl. G.S.T. Use as home, guesthouse, 
sleep out, studio, tourist accommodation, meditation 
space, retreat centre etc. 1-4 hours to erect. No permis 
necessary. Also, creative, memorable and active 
SMALL GROUP TRAVEL TO MONGOLIA, 2005: 27 
days Mongolia by Horse, August 7 - September 2, and 
20 days Gobi Desert Explorer, September 4 - September 
23. www.mongolianadventures.com Ph. Viktor, Aus- 
tralia (03) 9482 2238. Email: viktor@mongolian 
adventures.com. 


CALLICOMA HILL ECO-CABIN, HUNTER VAL- 
LEY. Self contained accommodation for up to 10 people 
and camping on the edge of the Barrington Tops wilder- 
ness. Eco-home tour October 30. Phone (02) 6571 1208; 
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info@calli.com.au; www.calli.com.au. 


DAYLESFORD. Self-contained mudbrick holiday cottage 
on 5 acres in Wombat Forest. Sleeps 2/4; pet friendly. 
Peaceful retreat amongst beautiful gardens. (03) 5348 7696. 


ACCOMMODATION/LEMONGRASS LODGE B&B 
at Crystal Waters Sunshine Coast Hinterland. Escape and 
discover Maleny and Kenilworth regions. Breakfast, mas- 
sage, tours, café, bushwalks, national parks. Self-con- 
tained, cosy rooms, kitchen, lounge, verandah, private 
entrance. $85 double per night. Weekly rates available. 
engine search; lemongrass lodge crystal waters. Phone: 
(07) 5435 O171. 


FOR SALE: NEW NATURE’S LOO — Composting 
Toilet with solar panel for fan. $700. Phone 0421 318 922, 
Hepburn Springs. 


EIGHTH AUSTRALIAN PERMACULTURE CON- 
VERGENCE April 8 — 17 2005. Come to a week of 
inspiring permaculture events in Eltham, Victoria, includ- 
ing a PUBLIC LECTURE by David Holmgren, FAMILY 
EXPO; Discovering Permaculture April 10, a CONFER- 
ENCE; Permaculture People Tell Their Stories and a SYM- 
POSIUM; Permaculture - Reclaiming Sustainability April 
11. For brochure & more info apc8@tpg.com.au or 0437 
140 022 or www.apc8.org.au. 
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[AND [INES 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 80 cents (including GST) per word (prepaid) for a listing of 
any desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 
Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore”). 

LAND LINES for the JUNE 2005 issue should arrive at PO Box 2 Trentham, 3458, or <www.earthgarden. com.au> by 


1 MAY 2005 (Secure payment by credit card is also available at the website.) 
We simply cannot take LAND LINES over the phone — please don't try. 


LAND LINES PHOTO ADS NOW AVAILABLE — ONLY $15 EACH (PRE-PAID). Send a colour or black and white print with your land line. 


NEWS SOUTH WALES 


1. PORT STEPHENS: HOME ON 2 ACRES. Just 30 
km north-east of Newcastle, 20 km to Nelson Bay, this 
newly renovated 3BR home sits on 2 bushy acres, with 
abundant wildlife and wildflowers. Enjoy the peace and 
tranquillity of the bush and still be comfortable with comb. 
stove, air conditioning, timber kitchen with S/S appliances, 


[ _., large garage/workshop/studio, automatic irrigation of gar- 
i vee dens and lawns. Only 30mins drive to Newcastle and 
j „/ centrally located to all the Port Stephens waterways, SALT 
i setter ASH $440,000. Photos and details at www.bobt.net/ 
i / saltash, Phone Bob on 0428 682 034. SEE PHOTOS 
| © Broken Hil } ABOVE. 
| i 
i a 2. BETWEEN EDEN & BOMBALA. 120 acres of 
i Orangee a NEWCASTLE bushland on a creek. Good soil, ample water, wildlife, 
A TN oe one - seclusion. Close to beaches, national parks. Reduced to 
Nifas onime SYDNEY $84,000. Details on (02) 4784 1020. 
( ; cso: nibi pence 
Ny ACT Resevoir P 3. BELLINGEN. Share in 100 acres forest property 20 
UE AUY, kj km from Bellingen on Kalang River. Pole constructed 


\ CANBERRA studio with verandah elevated NNW with magnificent 
i. 2 views. 150 metres from river and swimming. 240 power, 


Si 
efficient water system, storage and rainwater tank, 250 litre 


(aa S 
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HWS, slow/com fire, gas stove, fridge, phone, garden shed 
with extra. Plus another house site on share with 240 
power and water. Walk tennis court, community hall, 
school bus, preschool. Perfect for vegie garden and or- 
chard. Fantastic opportunity for home development. 
$185,000 neg. Please call (02) 9970 6307, Judee Knell, 
Email: judee@aapt.net.au. 


4. PUTTY VALLEY bushland acres for lease at $350/ 
week. Telephone 0409 302 336 weekends. 


fee 
5. BEAUTIFUL, PASSIVE-SOLAR-DESIGNED ter- 
mite-resistant cyprus pine Appalachian log home on gentle 
north-eastern sloped 8 acres in Hartley Valley, 15 minutes 
between Mt Victoria (rail to Sydney) and Lithgow (shops 
& schools). Two double bedrooms & study, fuel stove with 
wet-back to boost solar hot water. Dowmus Biolytic Filter 
and sand filter to treat all organic household wastes. 
15,000 gallon concrete water tank, three-phase power. 
Livos linseed oil based oils and paints used throughout, 
Separate Colourbond double garage/shed with 5,000 gallon 
tank. Large capacity dam, and extensive plantings of na- 
tive and exotic windbreaks, fruit, nut & shade trees. Views 
to die for. Designed and built with loving care. $523,000. 
Phone (02) 6355 2174 or email dianerowanberry@ 
hotmail.com SEE PHOTO ABOVE. 


6. BEGA VALLEY. Totally unique. Lush, tranquil and 
abundant. A permaculturally designed and developed 40 
hectare property on Myrtle Mountain near Candelo (South 
Coast NSW). 4 bedroom, very solid mudbrick home, 
cellar, large sheds, sports ground. 5 mins to local village, 
30 mins to coast. Extensive established gardens, over 100 
fruit trees, ranging from cherries to macadamias and cus- 
tard apples. covered orchard. Unique mild frost free 
climate and very protected. 3 large dams have totally 
drought-proofed the property - producing yabbies and fish. 
Sustainably managed native forest of a superb quality, 
integrating high timber value and forest integrity. 
$385,000. Phone 0428 256 942 or (02) 6494 2014. 


7. MID NORTH COAST NSW. 20 mins to Seal Rocks, 
beautiful and secluded 100 acre bush retreat, bordered 3 
sides national park with access to wide river frontage. 
Approx 12 acres cleared, lovely 2 bed timber house, cathe- 


LAND LINES 


dral ceiling, leadlight windows, polished floors, solar 
power, combustion stove, OFP, 2 dams, some fencing. 
Reluctant sale, $470,000. Rod/Sally, 0412 825 123. 


8. 3/4 HOUR WEST OF TAMWORTH. Secluded 
paradise with diverse income. 300 ha sustainably devel- 
oped olives; avocadoes; eucalypt foliage, buds, flowers and 
gum nuts for florists; cattle; orchard, etc. Comfy tradi- 
tional homestead plus cottage. 1/2 km river frontage. 
$820,000 (plant included). Phone (02) 6743 1713. 


9. TAREE. Natural paradise, 5 acres, permanent creek, 
rainforest, established permaculture. $285,000 ONO. 
(02) 6557 1073. email: mattsearthvoice@ yahoo.com.au. 


QUEENSLAND 


i. 7 ACRES PARADISE. Low set 3 bedroom Besser 
brick home, open lounge, kitchen, 2 bathrooms & toilets, 
pantry, laundry. Rainforest, permanent creek, good bore, 
rich soil, 50 mixed tropical fruit trees. Fenced, on the foot 
hills of Eungella National Park, between Mackay and 
Whitsundays. Electricity, phone. MS 3 x weekly, school 
bus at door, 12 km to shops. Price $275,000 ono. Fax & 
Phone, evenings (07) 4654 0275. 


2. MARYBOROUGH, QLD. Three BR Queenslander 
on 1/2 acre block. Two minutes to town, zoned Res B. 
Lovely family home freshly painted, polished floors, stain- 
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less steel appliances. Some fruit trees with heaps of 
room for a shed and more gardens. Twenty mins from 
Hervey Bay and 1-1/2 hrs to Sunshine Coast. Great for a 
family or investment. Contact Nick and Bridie on (07) 
4122 1686. $255,000 neg. 


3. SELF SUFFICIENCY, 250 ACRES, NEAR 
MILLMERRAN. 1/2 cleared, 3 dams, 2 BR house, 
solar power, wood stove with hot water, instant gas hot 
water, 10,000 gallon rain water, tractor, plus more. 
$199,000 ono. Phone (07) 4695 4286. 


4. 628 ACRES NEAR CHILDERS, QLD. 3 BR 14 
yo house, solar power, phone, sheds, dams. $265,000. 
More info. www.users.bigpond.com/kev.kdp/farm.html 
Phone: 0417 001 517. 


VICTORIA 


1. CENTRAL VICTORIA NEAR DAYLESFORD. 
Your opportunity to purchase a share in a unique 29 ha. 
Land for Wildlife and naturist friendly property. We are 
looking for like-minded persons to purchase our five 
mudbrick, stone, timber and iron hand built cottages. 
Cottages are suitable for permanent living, holidays or 
sub-letting. This is a must see property. View our 
website at www.jajarawong.com or phone (03) 5476 
4362, ask for Sandie. Shares in our Unit Trust could be 
the start of your new life adventure. 


2. FRYERS FOREST COMMUNITY, 16 KM 
FROM CASTLEMAINE. 1/11 share of well devel- 
oped community infrastructure, 300 acres beautiful 
bush, and one acre personal site includes: large 2 storey 
powered liveable shed. Huge concrete water tank 
(approx 100,000 litres). Telephone line. House founda- 
tions in (18 mtrs x 7 mtrs rectangle, north facing). Big 
liveable brs. Building materials including sandstone 
and bushpoles (materials negotiable). Price $155,000 
ono. Tony 0425 769 648. 


3. EAST GIPPSLAND, WISELEIGH near Bruthen, 
20 km to Bairnsdale. 10 acres established organic 
permaculture, farm. Mains or solar power, 3 bedroom 
brick renovated home, gas or combustion stoves, 
wetback or gas hws, dishwasher, bungalow, sheds, re- 
ticulated water, orchard, dam and creek. Land for Wild- 
life. Call Sarah 0427 240 095. 


4. DUNOLLY, 20 ACRES, $160,000. Solar powered 
240 volt, rendered brick house to lockup stage, verandah 
around. 2 bedroom, 3rd bedrm or attic office. Large 
lounge and kitchen/dining area. Laundry, bathroom and 
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2 toilets. Self contained unit, 3 car garage and various 
sheds. 6 fenced paddocks, 2 dams and 7,000 gallon tank 
water. Vegie patch and orchard. Only minutes to town- 
ship. Phone (03) 5469 7265. 


5. NINETY MILE BEACH. Vacant large corner block 
2947 square metres three streets back from ocean at Para- 
dise Beach, 35 km SE of Sale. Native flora and fauna. 
Undeveloped area. $100,000. 0411 211 842. 


TASMANIA 


2BR HOUSE. 7 acres Abels Bay 15 mins Cygnet 50 mins 
Hobart. Bush block cleared around house, fabulous 
waterviews to Hartz Mts, SW wilderness, Tasmania. Dam, 
pumps and house in great condition. Contact Carole (02) 
4233 1096. 


FOR RENT, BUSINESSES, ETC. 


EXMOUTH, W.A. Ningaloo Nursery. Horticulturalist 
required for business in expanding area. Approximately 
600 square metres set up with shade cloth, reticulation, 
weed mat, gravel, under large trees. Large air-condi- 
tioned office and ablutions. District includes new canal 
development at marina, new light industrial area, new 
domestic housing subdivision, plenty of scope for nurs- 
ery, including market veggies, fresh produce for restau- 
rants. Temporary help available for resettlement. Your 
business — my rent for site. Please contact Ningaloo 
Nursery at PO Box 89, Exmouth 6707 or phone Sylvia on 
0438 989 380. 
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a House & Farm Sitting 


If you have a property you want ‘sat’ by likeminded Earth Gardeners, or you are an 
Earth Gardener who'd like to caretake a property for someone, Earth Garden now has a 
‘House and Farm Sitting’ section. You can advertise your details (even as little as your name, 
plus phone number or email address, and location of your property or preferred district) for 
80 cents per word prepaid, posted to Earth Garden at PO Box 2 Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 
The deadline for the June 2005 issue is 1 May 2005. 


ACTIVE PROPERTY SITTERS WANTED. 20 
acres, 30kms north of Goulburn, NSW. House, dam, 
bore, shed. BUT... we’re overseas most of the time 
until end 2006 — and time’s a’wastin’ for the many 
things we need done. One of us in Oz for about | week 
every 4. Professionally-drawn master plan for 10 acres 
around the house. Big stuff (extensions, dam remodel- 
ling, etc) to be done by contractors but they need 
overseeing. Looking for active person or couple, to 
live here for 6 months starting mid-March 2005 (nego- 
tiable) and sort the little stuff. Things like: eremoving 
self-seeded pine saplings ecleaning up pine grove 
*overseeing fencing contractor ensuring dam and 
driveway builder sticks to plan eplanting, mowing, 
mulching and pruning ekeeping drip irrigation system 
running eoverseeing removal of rogue trees, derelict 
stock crush, fallen timber. In return for above live rent- 
free, use all facilities: 4x4 ute (clean NSW driver’s 
licence needed); tools; Kanga Loader; ride-on mower; 
internet; phone and fax. Dogs and horses welcome (but 
no cats). You don’t even have to manage mail or bills 
— all done by someone else. If this looks like you, 
provide contract details for referees (written references 
not accepted), drop me a line, email or give a call, and 
we'll talk more. Lin Turnbull, PO Box 207, 
Marulan, NSW 2579. Email: linturnbull@ 
hotmail.com Mobile: 0412 683 841. 


FARM SITTER REQUIRED on a 320 acre farm in 
South Gippsland, Required from 23rd March — 10th 
July to look after 2 dogs, 3 cats, 4 sheep, a pony, chooks 
and to check on some cattle. 

Ph/Fax: (03) 5664 1292. 


Dear ‘Earth Garden’, 

I have just read the letter from Paul and Irene 
Osborn, issue number 127, I would like to register my 
interest and think it would be a great idea to advertise in 
your magazine, I have been looking at house sitting, 
especially small farms, as my husband and I are consid- 
ering puchasing something similar and thought this 
might be a great way to find out if we would be able to 
cope. Thank you 
Karen Richard, karensonyrichards@ yahoo.com.au. 


CARETAKERS WANTED. West of Townsville. 
Phone (07)44788 4255. 


ECOLOGICALLY-MINDED PERSON OR FAM- 
ILY wanted to take care of 400-acre rural property, SE 
NSW. Phone Doone Wyborn (07)337828 12. 


SELF SUFFICIENT FARM SITTER REQUIRED. 
Wodonga outskirts. Phone (02) 6024 6202. 


HOUSE SITTER REQUIRED FOR PERTH 
HILLS AREA. Contact Stephen and Therese (08) 
9574 6175. a 


NSW CENTRAL COAST, BETWEEN SYDNEY 
AND NEWCASTLE. Voluntary Bushcare work here. 
Shirley Hotchkiss, shirley@openwindows.com. 


HOUSE SITTING 
www.housecarers.com.au. 
@hotmail.com. 


SITES ON THE NET. 
Jen, arcticdreamer34 


INTERESTED IN HOUSESITTING. Wondai area. 
Robert and Madonna Weaver, email: 
weave777@hotmail.com. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE SWAP. 3 bedroom house, 
permaculture garden across from Al swimming, surf- 
ing, fishing beach 1.5 hours north of Sydney. Require 
holiday exchange around Bega, Bellingen, Hobart. 
Other areas considered. Flexible time and duration. Ph 
(02) 4976 3357, email: julbri@mailcity.com. 


RETIRED CARPENTER HOUSE SITTER. Rob 
Lee, 5/92 Milton Street, Mackay, Qld, phone (07) 
4957 4167. 


QUEENSLAND HOUSE SITTERS. Daniel and 
Brook Clare, email: dclare_77@hotmail.com. 


VICTORIAN FARM SITTERS. 
Ensay, Vic. 


Carol Pinker, 


‘UNOFFICIAL WWOOFER’. Rae Clarke, c/- Post 
Office, Princetown, Victoria, 3269. 
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A selection of sustainable living books available from Earth Garden. For the full list of books, see ‘The | 
Good Life Book Club’ catalogue (available free). Phone The Good Life hotline on: (03) 5424 1814. 


| The Earth Garden Building Book - $49.95 (FROM MAY) (add postage) 

_ The Earth Garden Water Book - $19.95 (add postage) ...........ccccccssssssessseetssesesseseeseseseesessssesceteateceeseeesenseeees 
HOME FARMER Volume Two (NEW) — $16.95 (add postage) .....:ssssccssessesseessessseeeessseeesseeeesseesenseenesseeees 
Bamboo Rediscovered - $19.95 (NEW reprint) (add postage) ............:ccceeeseseecessseceeesseeesseeeeeeeeeearecseeees 
The NEW Complete Book Of Self-Sufficiency - $59.95 (add postage) ............:::ccccesseeeeesseeeeseeeeneeeeeeeeeaes 
| Green House Plans - $19.95 (add postage)NZ ......ssssssssssssssessssssesssssssensasssssesensasanensesesenseeenseeenseensnsesenens 
__ The House That dackie Built - $16.95 (add postage)NZ ......sscssceseeeeesseeeseeeeeseeneneeeeeeesseeeseeesneseneeeeeeeteeennens 


| Strawbale Homebuilding (160 pages) - $19.95 (add postage)NZ .......esesssesseseeseeeeseeeeseseeeeseeeeeseeeeeneeeeees 

_ 501 TV-Free Activities For Kids (500 pages) - $19.95 (add postage) .............cccccceeseeeeeceeeeseeeesesestneeeeesaees 

_ The Earth Builder’s Handbook (80 pages) - $8.80 damaged (add postage) NZ..............c0:ccceeeeee praa D emeena 
_ Jackie French’s Household Herb Book by Jackie French - $10.95 (add postage) NZ .........:cccccecececeee B cece 
| Earth Garden Natural Dog Soap - 3 for $9.80 (add postage) .........cccccceeescsescssessseseseseseeetevscsescscececscscscseseses $ ceeeesesees 
_ Jackie French’s Backyard Self-sufficiency - $18.95 (add postage) ..............c:cccccceceeceeeeseeeseeeeestteeesseesee D ceeeeseeees 
| The NEW Hard Times Handbook $22.95 (add postage) ............c:ccceeesceceeesseeeeeseeeecessseeeeeesssseeeessssssseesessee D ceeeeeeeeea 
| EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $15.40 each (add postage) ............:ccecccccesescereseceseeeeeeceeeeeetetsecsereeeeesseete D ceeseeeeees 

| The Healthy House Cow - $18.00 *NOW ONLY $14.95* (add postage) NZ ......sssssssesssssssssssesesesseesrerseseeeee $ ccccseeeees 


| THE LOT:$385 (Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68,78 - Out Of Print) FREE INDEX! (add postage)$ ........... 


_ Single back copies - $5.95 each, 10 for $34.95 (Except EG 2,3,8,10,13-15,25,29,44,50,68,78 - Out Of Print) $ ........... 
| Jackie French’s Chook Book - $14.95 (add postage) ............cccccecessceeeeseneeeneseeceneeeeeeeseteestresttesseeessttesseeseee D ceeeseeeees 
| The Earth Gardener’s Companion Reprinted Second Edition - $16.95 (add postage)NZ......sssscseenee $ ooien 
| The Straw Bale House - $85.00 $59.95 (add postage) ............cccccccceecscsceeesesesesesescseecseseeecsessseesssesesecsseseees È ceeseceees 
§ Warm House Cool House — $37.50 (add postage) .....cc.ccssscscscscsesssessssetsssesseceesveenescssssessscesectanetenrseesaens QD csesaesenes 
| The Compleat Earth Garden Index (EGs 1-100) - $3.95 (add postage) ............cceceeeeceteeeteeeneeeeteeeneeeeee $ ceeeeeeeens 
_ Serious Straw Bale - $85.00 $59.95 (add postage) ............ccceccsseesseeeeeeeseeeeeteeeessseeeseeceessecsetessesseeseeeees D aeeeeereees 
|| Forest-Friendly Building Timbers — $10.95 (add postage) .............:cccccceecceeesescneeesssseerstessstersseseesetecttes D saeceeeeees 
_ Getting Started In The Country — $16.40 (add postage) «0.0.0... ceeeseeeseeeseeneeeceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeseeetereaeetetecees Di sasiauiesve 
| The Mud Brick Adventure - $19.95 (add postage)NZ ......ssssssseseenssesssesssesseeseeseeseseenensesseesteeeseesenseeneeenees D ceceeeseees 
| HOME FARMER Volume One - $14.95 (add postage) .............:ccccccesceeeeeesseeeeeeeeeeseenaeeeseeceseesseeneesseeenteenteee È ceeeeeeees 


NZ READERS: books marked ‘NZ’ available in NZ bookshops. 
Ask your bookshop to order from Touchwood Books, Hastings, or Addenda, Auckland. 


POSTAGE (Aad post & handling) Up to $27.00 — add $4.50 
Total Price of all books/items: $28.00 - $75.00 — add $9.00 

$76.00 - $105.00 — add $12.00 

Over $105.00 — add $16.00 

NZ readers: add A$15 per $50.00 (or part) x 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (includes postage) 
: Please post me: (14(1 year) 18 (2 years) 112 (3 years) issues, 
| starting with number........... 
| enclose: d $26.40 inc GST (1yr) O $52.80 inc GST (2 yrs) 4 $79.20 inc GST (3 yrs) $ oo... 
(1 $42.00 overseas (tyr) 


CHEQUES/MONEY ORDER/CREDIT CARD = >) assensunneenan 


/ /_ Expiry Date:........ 0. c/o cee ee eee 


ee ee ran EA el eee Te ee: “eee POSTCODE ..........cccccecceccececceseeceecceseccsesceaseeees 
SEND DETAILS TO: EARTH GARDEN, PO BOX 2, TRENTHAM, VICTORIA, 3458. 


NO NEED TO CUT THIS PAGE, JUST SEND US THE DETAILS IN A LETTER IF YOU PREFER. 
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